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66 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON WI -: THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


Dominican Monastery at Eveux, under construction. Architect: Le Corbusier 
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contracts 


Rolls-Royce 


endorse the supremacy of 


VENTILATION 


Time and again, industrialists 
large and small place repeat orders 
with Colt. And for three good 
reasons. Colt ventilation systems 
depend in the main on internal 
convection currents—not external 
forces—and are therefore little 
affected by the vagaries of the wind. 
Colt offer an unparalleled range of 
ventilators. And most important, 
every Colt recommendation is 
based on a thorough analysis of the 
building, plant and process either 
from a site survey or drawings. 
Such thoroughness influences firms 
such as Rolls-Royce Ltd. It will 
impress you,too.Ask yoursecretary 

eee to send for a free manual 
, to Dept. AF 20/9 


Among the 12,000 major Industrial 
Organisations using Colt equipment are: 


25 contracts: 
15 contracts: 
15 contracts: 
12 contracts: 


14 contracts: 
16 contracts: 
11 contracts: 
15 contracts: 
22 contracts: 


9 contracts: 
29 contracts: 
19 contracts: 


British Orygen Co. Ltd. 
Cow & Gate Ltd. 

Dorman Long & Co. Ltd. 
English Steel Corporation 
Ltd. 


Ferranti Ltd. 

General Motors Ltd. 
Thomas Hedley & Co. Ltd. 
Hoover Ltd. 


Lever Bros., Port Sunlight 
Ltd 


Joseph Lucas Ltd. 
National Coal Board 


Philips Electrical 
Industries Ltd. 


FOR VENTILATION ROLLS-ROYCE USED 104 COLT 
ELECTRICALLY OPERATED GIANT CLEAR-OPENING VEN- 
TILATORS, AT THE NEW AERO ENGINE ALTITUDE 


TEST PLANT, 


DERBY. CONSULTING ENGINEERS :— 


MCLELLAN & PARTNERS * R. T. JAMES & PARTNERS. 


COLT VENTILATION LIMITED +» SURBITON - SURREY » TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 0161 (10 LINES) 
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Contractors: Tersons Lt? Architects: C. H. Elsom & Partners. 


The development of Eastbourne Terrace has recently given a new look to West 
London’s skyline. Over 3 miles of continuous convectors served by 17 miles 
of pipework provide individually-controlled warmth in these buildings, and 
the installation was designed and, in less than twelve months, erected by 


Head Office : 7-12 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 EUSton 1288 
and Branches throughout the Country 
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RIGIDAL 
Corrugated 
Aluminium 
Sheets 


FOR ROOFING AND 
VERTICAL CLADDING 


British Aluminium 


Up to 35’ long 
Reduce end laps 


Cut fixing costs 


Improve weathertightness 


Send for further information and technical data 


The British Aluminium Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON 
4P 254 
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money, time and labour. As well as providing perfect feed 
water for boilers and hot water systems in flats, office buildings 
and other establishments, it cuts down consumption of soap 
and washing powder. Makes all cleaning quicker, easier and 
more effective (this is especially important where large dish- 
washers and washing machines are used). 


Softeners are available for every type of water system. Call in 
Permutit .. . when you start to plan. 


You would not forget to include a water system in 
initial plans. But you might forget to make sure 

the water running through it is the right water. 
Hard water kills a water system. Calcifies the arteries 

of the building. It furs up pipes until they finally 
cease to flow and wastes fuel, in an attempt to maintain 

temperatures through an ever thickening deposit. 

Provide a Permutit Water Softener at the outset 

of planning. You not only avoid all this trouble, 

you also prolong the life of the water system. 


onstant Permutit-soft water is an enormous saving in 


Fully automatic, and manually controlled, Permutit Water 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LIMITED 


Dept. D.F. 346, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4. Telephone: CHIswick 6431 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
THE PERMUTIT COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LIMITED 567-573 Pacific Highway, Crow's Nest, Sydney, N.S.W. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY) LTD. P.O. Box 6937, Johannesburg. 
ION EXCHANGE (CANADA) LTD. 33 Price Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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Architects: Douglas &: J. D. Wood 


in association with Georges Lust 
Contractors: Gee, Walker & Slater Ltd. 


International Paints Ltd. 


GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.i 
TELEPHONE: TATE GALLERY 7070 (15 LINES) 


To a progressive concern, qualit, 


matters a lot. Small wonder, then, 


that Gevaert Ltd. the leading photo- 


graphic specialists, have made 


extensive use of International paints 


—-Interlux Gloss Paint and Flat 


Finish — for their administrative 


building in Brentford. Successful 


schemes, such as this, using well- 


known International paints like 


Interlux, Interlight Emulsion Paint 
or Policrome wall finish, find their 
counterpart throughout the country. 
Frequently the painting scheme is 
planned in collaboration with Inter- 
national’s technical representatives 

please remember that theirservices 


are at your disposal too. 


Also: BIRMINGHAM - BELFAST . CARDIFF . GLASGOW 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE SOUTHAMPTON 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
MAIN FACTORY IN U.K.—FELLING-ON-TYNE 
ASSOCIATED FACTORIES IN 
AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE FRANCE ROUEN NEW Z 
AUSTRALIA SYONEY ERMANY ALAND Week 
RIO OE JANEIRO HOLLAND ROTTERDAM 
MONTREAL Tay G SWEDEN G GOTHENBURG 
ENMARK COPENHAGEN MEXICO mexico city USA. 
SAN 
LE HAVRE ORWAY BER VENEZUELA MARACAIBO 
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You can’t go anywhere 


without coming across a fence by BJB 


... Ora gate or a balustrade for that matter — 
because BJB make anything in wrought 
ironwork. And they make friends, too. 
Ask them to help you with any problem 
of gates, railings, balustrades for balconies 
and stairways, bridge parapet railings or 
what have you. Write or telephone. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED 
os Makers of fencing and gates for over a century 


HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS - WOLVERHAMPTON + TELEPHONE: WOLVERHAMPTON 20441 
LONDON OFFICE: 139 CANNON STREET » LONDON -: E.C.4 - TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 8524 
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and the IN 


HOLLOW 


CLAY FLOOR BLOCKS z 


t 


SITU HOLLOW TILE FLOOR 


EVANS 


THE PRODUCT The depth of a Hollow Clay Block Floor, the thickness of 
the topping or screed of concrete above the blocks, the width of the beams or 
ribs between rows of blocks and the size, the number and location of the reinforcing 
steel placed in the ribs, are all governed by the span of the floor and the loading 
it has to carry. ‘Phorpres’ Hollow C lay Floor Blocks are specially made for in 
situ floor construction; they are all 12” long by 12” wide, but they are available 
in eight different thicknesses ranging from 3” to 10” in multiples of one inch, so 
that any normal span and loading can be accommodated. All the blocks are grooved 
to give a good dovetail key, both for the ceiling plaster and for the in situ concrete. 
Filler Tiles, which are also grooved, are available to provide a burnt clay soffit 
to the ribs, so that the floor can be given a completely all-clay soffit with its attend- 
ant advantages. These Filler Tiles (which can also be used as = heating tiles) 
are made in three sizes: 12” x 3” « §”, 12” x 4° x 3", 12” x $” x #. 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION To build an in situ Hollow Tile Floor, 
‘Phorpres’ Floor Blocks of a suitable depth are laid end to end in rows on temporary 
shuttering of steel or timber. The rows of blocks are so spaced that the gaps 
between rows correspond to the designed width of the reinforced ribs. If an 
all-clay soffit is required, Filler Tiles are laid at the bottom of the position, good 
quality concrete is carefully placed around the reinforcement, in the rib space, 
and over the top of the blocks (to the thickness of topping required by design), 
all in one operation. After the necessary time needed for the concrete to gain 
strength, the temporary shuttering is removed, leaving an all-clay soffit ready 
to receive the plaster. 


South-Western District Office: 


We wish to thank the Kleine Company Ltd., for their co-operation in the compilation of this advertisement. 


F LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED in the service of the building industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 8282 
Midland District Offices Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 5. Tel. Central 4141 
11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Tel. Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22, St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Tel. Leeds 20771 


THE ADVANTAGES Strength.—Properly designed in situ Hollow Tile 
Floors possess great strength combined with light self-weight. The good bonding 
between the concrete and the grooved blocks ensures that the stresses from | 
concentrated loads are well spread over the structure, and the monolithic character 
of the floor makes it particularly suitable where vibrations from sources are to be 
expected. 


Adaptability.—The in situ Hollow Tile Floor can be designed for wide spans 
without intermediate supports. Moreover, bays need not necessarily be rectangular 
on plan and can be constructed to almost any plan shape without undue extra 
cost. Cross-reinforced floors, needing no secondary beams, may be built with 
uninterrupted soffits. The Hollow Tile Floor, with its strength and weight-saving 
properties, is also particularly suited to the construction of cantilevered balconies 
etc. 

Heating.— Panel heating, heating coils, air-conditioning ducts and mains services 
may be incorporated in the floor during the construction stage. 


Fire Resistance.—Protection to the concrete and reinforcing steel, provided by 
the fired Clay Blocks and Filler Tiles, gives the iz situ Hollow Tile Floor excellent P 
resistance against fire. ; 


A hollow tile floor is a quality floor 


APPOINTMENT 
TO WER mayest 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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a spire travels 


to its church 


Architect: 


Gerard Goalen, 
B. Arch., A.R.1I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


Contractors: 
Allan Fairhead & Sons Ltd. 


Timber Preservation: 
Phoenix Timber Co. Ltd. 


Copper Cladding : 
Builders Iron & Zincwork Ltd. 


85 ft. high prefabricated timber spire being mounted on the roof 


of the Church of Our Lady of Fatima, at Harlow, Essex. 


RAINHAM TIMBER ENGINEERING 


FERRY LAN 
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YOU'LL BE PROUD 
YOU SPECIFIED THE 


STORM CEDAR DOOR 


This door is a completely new design, the outside face 


showing the beauty of the wood and the inside face having 


plywood inlaid in the frame for decorating. 


Top Rail 
Clear Western 
Red Cedar 


Drip Mould 
— Front panel 
+ Moulded in 3” moulded clear 


Facings Western Red Cedar Boards --- 
Muntin 


Sisalcraft — 


}” Insulation Board 


4 mm. Plywood 
Bottom Rail 

Clear Western 


Head Office 
BOLD SAW MILLS 
WIDNES - LANCS 


SOUTHERN 


LIMITED 


Branches at: MANCHESTER BRISTOL DUDLEY BIRMINGHAM - GLASGOW - KETTERING HANLEY - GREENWICH EDINBURGH 
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TYPICAL APPLICATION TO CURTAIN WALL 


WEATHERBAN is one 
of the range of 3M 
adhesives and sealers 


for the building industry 


WEATHERBAN is a two-part sealer specially 
compounded by 3M. After the addition of an ac- 
celerator it cures in situ and develops its per- 
manent qualities, tenacious adhesion and high 
degree of elasticity making WEATHERBAN an 
effective and permanent weatherproof seal. 


Weather Resistance: WeaTHerRBAN: has excellent 
resistance to ultra violet light, oxidation, solar 
heat and extreme climatic conditions. Service 
temperature -65° to 180°F. 


Adhesion: WeaTHERBAN possesses excellent adhes- 
ion to aluminium, glass, as well as other monolithic 
surfaces and unpainted wood. Typical tensile 
strength figures are 210 p.s.i. for colour black. 


Flexibility: WeaTHerBan will stretch to over 300% 
and recover when stress is relieved. 


Non-Shrinking : being approximately 
100% solids, seals without shrinkage — containing 
no oils to evaporate. 


Pleasing Colours: WeaTHERBAN blends with build- 
ings since it is available in standard colours— 
black, aluminium and tan. Other colours are 
obtainable. 


8M APPROVED CONTRACTOR SERVICE is available for 
the application of Weatherban where required. 


Copies of the full specification for the sealing of 
curtain wall structures can be obtained from 3M. 


Made by MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO LTD «+ 3M House - Wigmore Street « London W1 - Hunter 5522 


ALSO AT BIRMINGHAM EAST 2051 - MANCHESTER CENTRAL 1551 + GLASGOW CITY 6704 


TBW/ADH2 
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THE ROBE 
Ventilator Testin 


..eft will help you to choose the right 
ventilators for your buildings 


To help you to specify the correct exactly duplicates actual conditions 
type of ventilators for industrial or and records on an anemometer the 
commercial buildings, Robertson air movement through all types of 
Thain have developed a new ventila- ventilators. 
tor testing machine for easy, practical You will find a demonstration both 
snd demonstration right on your office interesting and instructive and you 
desk. have only to complete and post the 
= @> This ventilator testing machine coupon below for your demonstration. 
are 
P ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED: ELLESMERE PORT ‘ WIRRAL* CHESHIRE Phone: Ellesmere Port 3622-9 Grams:‘ Robertroof’ 
ale Post ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED, Elitesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire 
3M. t his I would like a demonstration of your Ventilator Testing Machine on, or about poor 
coupon 
599 TODAY 
VOR 


URNAL| SEPTEMBER 1959 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Electrical Installation and Sprinklers 
by Matthew Hall & Co. Ltd. 


= 


i 


MATTHEW HALL 


Glasgow 
Cape Town 


HOUSE, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.t. | 


Bristol Belfast Johannesburg Germiston Durban 


St. George’s House, Wood Street, London, E.C.2. 


new City Headquarters of 


THE NESTLE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Architects: T. P. Bennett & Son 
I contractors: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons Ltd. 


MATTHEW 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


¢ AIR CONDITIONING © HEATING © ELECTRICITY 
¢ SANITATION © SPRINKLERS & FIRE PROTECTION 


Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) Ndola West Indies 
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“Big Top”’ Site, Birmingham. 
Architects: Cotton, Ballard & Blow, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. 
Contractors: Sir Robert {McAlpine} & Sons (Midlands) Ltd., 80 Park Lane, London, W.1. 


LONDON 
PORTLAND 
NITY Supplied and fixed by GLASGOW 
10N | THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS LTD DUBLIN 
Head Office: BATH * Telephone: 3248 LEEDS 
w.l. LIVERPOOL 
BELFAST 
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Coventry College of 
Art and Technology 


CONCRETE 


EXAMPLE OF ECONOMY 
IN BUILDING 


The precast concrete frame of this building was con- 
structed at much less than usual cost. This was achieved by 
early consultation and close liaison between architect, 
consulting structural engineers and the Bison organisation 
and the use of single and double H-frame construction, 
spine beams and spine columns. 


The main block is 180ft. long and 40ft. wide, with fair- 
‘| faced round-nosed exposed mullions at 4ft. centres. Con- 
structional stiffness is provided by means of the two end 
walls and the precast lift and staircase wells. Each suspended 
floor acts as a horizontal wind girder, construction consist- 
ing of 3ft. 6in. wide Bison hollow prestressed units with 
6in. wide insitu concrete joints between, these being aligned 
with the mullions. Stirrups, projecting from the precast 
floor slabs, transmit the horizontal wind shear. Horizontal 
steel is used to tie the H-frames together and also to tie 
them into the insitu joints. 


The mullions are integral with the H-frame, thus avoiding 
the use of artificial mullions. One result of the architect- 
engineer co-operation was establishment of practicable 
mullion shapes and tolerances, these being designed exactly 
to produce the desired architectural features. 


ZL By using a slightly tapered, instead of square mullion nose, 
it became possible to employ permanent steel moulds during 
8 precasting. This development rendered possible exact 
repetition of every H-frame and gave an almost perfect line 
through the 6-storey elevation of each mullion. Two 
moulds were found to be necessary for production of the 
120 H-frames employed in construction, thereby enabling 
unit costs to be vastly reduced. 


Almost complete absence of scaffolding for the east and 
A west elevations was another factor in low overall cost, as 
was efficient progress and erection organisation which 
resulted in erection of precast units on the day of delivery. 


Architect: Arthur Ling, B.A., F.R.1.B.A., Coventry City Architect 
Consulting Structural Engineers: Husband & Co. 
Contractors: W.H. Jones & Sons. 


TOP LEFT: Typical two-storey H-frame being lifted into position. 
showing repetition along main elevation. 
ABOVE: General iayout of precast concrete H-frame between first 
floor and roof. 
LEFT: Precast prestressed concrete floor slabs being fixed, showing 
5; j projecting stirrups. About 400 floor slabs of this type were used. 


SPEED & STRENGTH — 


CONCRETE LIMITED are the largest structural precast concrete manufacturers in the world 

CONCRETE (SOUTHERN) LIMITED Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex Hounslow 2323 London Sales Office: 16 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 Whitehall 5504 

CONCRETE (MIDLANDS) LIMITED Dovehouse Fields, Lichfield, Staffs Lichfield 3555 Birmingham Sales Office: Winchester House, 5 Victoria Square, Birmingham 2 Midland 0331 
CONCRETE (NORTHERN) LIMITED Stourton, Leeds 10 Leeds 75421 Manchester Sales Office: 40 King Street West, Manchester 3 Blackfriars 5676 

CONCRETE (SCOTLAND) LIMITED Etna Road, Falkirk Falkirk 2366 Glasgow Sales Office: Elmbank Street, Glasgow C.2 City 3292 


CON 134 
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MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., Trussley Works, Hammersmith Grove, London, W.6 (RIVerside 3011) 
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The cradle turned inwards, cannot be seen 
from street level. When not in use the 
basket is lowered to rest on the roof. 


UIPMENT YOU CAN ‘BUILD-IN’ 


POWER 
OPERATED 
ROOF 
CRADLES 


WORK 4 TIMES FASTER 
ON BUILDING FACADES 


The cleaning, decorating and repairing of building facades 
can now be carried out four times faster ; from a Mills Power 
Operated Roof Cradle, installed as a part of your building. 
Time taken to erect and operate a conventional cradle is 
eliminated. The electrically powered Mills cradle (with push 
button controls) can be swung into action in minutes, and 


travels over the facade at 1}ft. per second. 


* A permanent track is installed on the roof. 

% No fittings on the face of the building. 

% All movement controlled from within the cradle basket. 
* Foolproof safety system operates even when power is cut off. 
% Cradle can be manually operated. 


* Suitable for installation on new and existing buildings. 


A fully illustrated brochure giving detailed information 
about Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles is available 


on request. Please write for a copy. 
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PINCHIN JOHNSON 


BUILDING PAINTS 


ii 


Many materials used in the construction of buildings demand special 
painting treatments; site conditions can pose special problems; the very 
nature of the building could dictate the type of decoration to be employed. 
These are but a few of the many considerations that directly affect the 
selection of painting materials and add to the complexity of the painting 
specification. Architects are invited to take.advantage of the services of 
the P.J. Technical Advisory Panel, whose commercial experts provide 


really competent painting specifications. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON CO. 


Building Paint Division, 4, Carlton Gardens, London, S.W.1., Telephone: TRAfalgar 5600 


BELFAST §: Dalton Buildings, Dalton Street, BRIGHTON, I: 26/27 Elder Place, MANCHESTER, 3: 22 Bridge Street, 

Tel: Belfast 58643 Tel: Brighton 23739 Tel: Blackfriars 3800 

BIRMINGHAM: I King Edward’s Place, Broad Street, BRISTOL, 8: 21 High Street, Clifton, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE I: Pudding Chare, 
Tel: Midland 1042-3-4 Tel: Bristol 33889 Tel: Newcastle-on-Tyne 21919 
BOOTLE, 20: 72 Brewster Street, po ae er ee 3281-2 SOUTHAMPTON: 41 Lower Canal Walk, 


Tel: Liverpool Bootle 2121 Tel: Southampton 23648 


LEEDS, 1: Permanent House, The Headrow, 
Tel: Leeds 24377 
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U.A.M. ... The initials that mean the U.A.M. Group... The products 
of the U.A.M. Group are vitally important to every builder and every 
buyer of buildings. From start to finish they result in better buildings, 
more efficient buildings, less expensive buildings. There is, too, the 
U.A.M. Group Advisory Service—always ready to help you. 


U.A.M.’s UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS CEMENT FABRI- 
CATIONS are known throughout the world and are used today in build- 
ings of all kinds, large and small. The famous Sandwich Construction was 
pioneered and developed by U.A.M. to rneet a universal need and to suit 
climatic conditions of every kind. And there’s an entirely new product: 
UBESTO, the fireproof insulation board. 


Then, there are U.A.M.’s UNION PITCH FIBRE PIPES— 
simplicity itself—for drains, sewers, cable conduits. Produced in lightweight, 
easy-to-handle 8 ft. lengths, these pipes can be laid fast by unskilled labour 
to form a permanent resilient pipeline, saving both time and money. 


Next there is U.A.M.’s UNILUX TRANSLUCENT ROOF 
SHEETING — ideal for natural lighting. This latest development of 
the Group’s pioneering effort is made from polyester resins and glass fibre to 
give roof and roof lights in one product—a durable, shatter-proof, weather- 
proof product, available in a wide range of permanently attractive colours. 


. . . AND FINALLY THERE IS “U.A.M. GROUP INFORMATION” 
—A BI-MONTHLY BULLETIN DESIGNED TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED ON ALL ASPECTS OF THE GROUP’S 
ACTIVITIES. MAY WE PUT YOU ON THE MAILING LIST? 


THE U.A.M. GROUP 


THE UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
UNION FIBRE PIPES (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED - U.A.M. PLASTICS LIMITED 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


undergro 


TOLPITS WATFORD HERTFORDSHIRE WATFORD 3455l 


MEMBERS OF THE 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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Hollow-tile floors, 
roofs and stairs 


and concrete encasure of steel frame 


NOMINATED 
Sub-contractors 


Nottingham & District Technical College 


Architects: Cecil Howitt & Partners 
St. Andrew's House, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 


THE KLEINE CO. LTD., 9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, Bristol, Southampton and Glasgow. 
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FACTORY FOR FURTEX LTD., AT HACKENTHORPE, YORKSHIRE 


Moir and Bateman, architects. 


This is a typical Clearspan steel portal roof—light, clear and spacious. Yet Clearspan costs less than other forms of 
construction. As the subject of careful cost comparison in the “Architects’ Journal’, June Sth, Clearspan showed a saving 
of 3s. 4d. per square foot over its nearest rival, a total saving of £7,000. 


CLEARSPAN—the most comprehensive and attractive range of 
buildings ever produced. 
Spans up to 150’. Roof slopes 12°—17°— 22°. Granes 5 and 10 tons. 


(Variations from Standard available to order.) 


“GLEARSPAN” cut the cost by £7,000 


Send for illustrated brochure 
CONDER ENGINEERING CO LTD WINNALL WINCHESTER HANTS - TELEPHONE 5095 
CONDER ENGINEERING CO (MIDLANDS) LTD PEEL HOUSE BURTON-ON-TRENT - TEL 54 
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Founded soon after 
the Norman conquest, this fine 
old monument of King’s Lynn 
—St. Margaret’s Church—is 
a supreme example of carly 
English and fifteenth century 
architecture. 

Deterioration sect in over the 
years, so a restoration fund 
was set up to endeavour to 
raise the necessary money. 

It was cleaned down in 
September 19§7 as far as possi- 
ble on the limited funds avail- 
able. After several months, 


surface growths of unsightly 
green patches occurred caused 
by biological deposits. In damp 
conditions these algal cells 
proliferate resulting in green 
patches of fungi, lichens and 
moss, which are only tem- 
porarily removed by mech- 
anical cleaning, and will recur 
again and again. 
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The word ‘PUDLO?’ is the registered 
Trade Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & 
Co. Ltd., by whom all articles bearing 
the Brand are manufactured. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


‘PUDLO’ PROVIDES PROOF... OF A SERIES 


THIS STARTLING CONTRAST was achieved by the use of two 
*‘PUDLO’ products : 
‘External Water Repellent’ ‘Fungicide’ 
Published by the kind permission of the Architect: Ellis Middleton Esq., A.M.I.C.E., 
F.R.LC.S., L.R.LLB.A., Central Chambers, 1 Norfolk Street, King’s Lynn. 
Contractors: R. W. Dye & Sons, King’s Lynn, 


This problem was brought before 
our Laboratory and a scheme 
was proposed. The areas were 
cleaned down with ‘PUDLO’ 
Fungicide solution, destroying 
all biological contamination. The 
surface was allowed to dry and 
a brush coat of ‘PUDLO’ Exter- 
nal Water Repellent applied to 
prevent any further penctration 


of water. 


The section illustrated above — 
completedin September/ 
October 1958 has withstood 
over six months of appallingly 
damp and severe Winter con- 
ditions with highly satisfactory 
results to all concerned. 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICA- 
TION No. 2 GIVING FULL 
DETAILS OF ‘PUDLO’ 
EXTERNAL WATER 
REPELLENT GLADLY 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


EXTERNAL WATER REPELLENT 


OTHER ‘PUDLO’ PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 

Waterproof Cement Paints, Cement Paint Primer, Cement 
Waterproofing Powder, Cement Bonder, Plaster Bonder, Frost 
Protector/Rapid Hardener, Mortar Plasticiser, Liquid Cement 
Additive, Cement Hardener/Dust Proofer, Feusol Fire Cement. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO. LTD. KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK 
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This Linoleum floor was laid 20 years ago 

by Catesbys, the Linoleum specialists 

of Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Withstanding 
the pounding of constant traffic, today it 
looks as good as new. 


Linoleum is 
‘ the one hard 
¥ surface, yet 
resilient 
_ floor finish 
> that has 
“successfully 
withstood the 
test of time and 
service under all 
conditions. The 
constant introduction 
of new patterns keeps 
it abreast of modern 
furnishing trends. With : 
this wide choice of F 


colours and designs, 

the interior decorator ; 

has extensive scope to ‘ 
exercise his flair for 

originality in floor 

i 


For beauty that 
cannot be stamped out 


THELMA 


“THELMA” stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: Barry Ostlere & Shepherd Ltd., Kirkcaldy 
Dundee Linoleum Co. Lid., Dundee - Linoleum Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 6 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 -_ Michael Nairn & Co. Ltd., Kirkcaldy 
North British Linoleum Co. Ltd., Dundee - Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Falkland, Fife - Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd., Lancaster 
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20 YEARS YOUNG... and still as good as new | 
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Famous 
*TANGENT’ 


for DOORS SLIDING AND FOLDING anda 
DOORS SLIDING ROUND THE CORNER 
up to 20ft. high and for any width of opening. 


Seen in successful operation the world over. 


Despatch bays of William Jackson & Son Bakery, Stockton-on-Tees. Opening 84 ft. wide overall, 


STRAIGHT-RUN 


SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 
lines of Tracks for all Industrial Doors in 
either wood or metal 


TOP TUBULAR TRACKS (10 sizes) carry the 
weight from above. 
‘STERLING’ BOTTOM ROLLERS (4 sizes) take 
the weight on the ground. 
Qualified Technical Representatives in all areas readily call 
upon you without obligation. 


Every room in every Architect’s office should have a Hender- 
son Catalogue 55 (184 pages). If not, write for a copy. 


18 ft. high, ‘Straight Run’ 
and ‘Tangent’ doors at the Maidstone and 


District Motor Service Borough Green Depot. We urge discussion during the planning stage to determine 
Leading all others for nearly 40 years. the right gear for closing doorways in the most economical 
manner. 


Unrivalled Drawing Office Service offered without obligation. 


SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


for any Door, Window or Partition that slides or folds. 


P. C. HENDERSON LIMITED, ROMFORD, ESSEX. Telephone: INGrebourne 41111. London calls dial IL4 then ask for 41111. 
Sole makers of ‘Ultra’, “angent’, ‘Sterling’, ‘Marathon’, ‘College’, ‘Council’, ‘Phantom’, ‘Parlour’, ‘Mansion’, ‘Loretto’, ‘Zed’, ‘Double Top’, ‘Lobby’ and ‘Handy’. 
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In order to accommodate the 
very wide photograph of the new 
plant, it is shown cut into two parts. 


FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY LTD 


(BODY ASSEMBLY GROUP) 

Total weight 16,500 tons, of which 15,000 tons 

were erected in ten months. 

Consulting Engineers: Posford, Pavry & Partners Contractors: G. Percy Trentham, Ltd. 


STEELWORK BY 


SECURITY Branches: Edinburgh, Glasgow, London and Manchester 
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FRANKIPILE 
All piles constructed by the Frankipile 
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RITE RUG 


Patterns for brighter 


living 


The new spool Axminster rug 
Right quality — right patterns 
—right price. In a range of 
twelve patterns and six sizes 


74’ (60 x 120 cms); 

934’ (70 x 180 cms); 17’ (90 x 175 cms); 
6’ x 3’ 9” (114 x 183 cms): 

6'6” x 4’6” (137 x 198 cms) 


Hight patterns are also available 
in 14’ lengths (81 x 160 cms) SN | 


TOMKINSONS LIMITED me 


P.O. BOX No. 11, KIDDERMINSTER, WORCS 
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A R R Eric de Mare 
Dolphin range a 
glazed tiles 


a 1910 Napier body on a 1923 
Rolls chassis—symbolise proud 


quality production rooted in the 


traditions of fine craftsmanship 
but adapting itself to the horseless 
age—an age in which every man 


can become an aristocrat by virtue 


Carter Tiles Limited Poole Dorset Poole i125 of the horsepower he enslaves. 
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WPM MORTIMER STREET 


The Architects’ Department formerly at 125, High Holborn, W.C.1, 

has been reopened in the Company’s new London premises at 19/21, Mortimer Street, W.1. 
You are invited to visit our spacious showroom on the Ist Floor and to make use of the improved facilities 
of our special advisory service. 

Our artist George Freeman depicts Palladio Magnus wallpaper “ Directus’’ No. 44446. 


FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED WITH 
THE SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION 
OF DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT 

THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 

19/21 MORTIMER STREET LONDON WI 

OR KING'S HOUSE KING STREET WEST MANCHESTER 3 
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Architect: C. E. Pickering, Esq., A.R.1.B.A. 


TAPLOW COURT—for more than 1000 years has stood on 
the same site overlooking Windsor Forest—seeing, 

during all the re-building, many new construction techniques 
since its first recorded history. 

Now, constructed at British Telecommunications Research 
Ltd for their laboratory on the site, is Pyrodek gypsum 
concrete roofing, a poured in place roofing system awarded 
a two hour fire rating by the Fire Research Station. 

The deck is for spans up to 12’ and can be installed at the 
rate of up to 1000 sq. yds. a day. 


May we send details? Publication 2.20 will be gladly sent on request. 


Trode Mark 


D. ANDERSON & SON LTD 


STRETFORD, MANCHESTER. Telephone: LONgford 4444 
OLD FORD, LONDON £3. Telephone AMHerst 9381 
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7 TO 14 DAYS’ DELIVERY FROM MIDLAND 


AND SOUTHERN FACTORIES. 


.and Thermal insulation is 
only one reason why 
Thermalite is so widely used 


Thermalite loadbearing insulating 
blocks are being delivered to 

sites all over the country—for 
good reasons in addition to 
ensuring first-class thermal 
insulation. The quality of 
Thermalite, its proved advantages, 
the ease and speed with which it is 
erected, the simplicity with which 
it can be worked, and fixings made 
or finishes applied, are all factors 
which contribute. 


In office blocks, in factories, in 
private housing developments, for 
external walls and internal 
partitions, wherever quality is 
the first consideration, you will 
find Thermalite. 


Full technical details 
are given here. 


You are invited to 
write for a copy. 


The first name in loadbearing insulation 


THERMALITE YTONG LTD. 
Hams Hall, Lea Marston, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
Telephone: Coleshill 2081 


company 
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A.E.1. LAMP AND LIGHTING CO. LTD 
Lamp and Lighting Co Ltd 


Top designers have worked to create this striking 

range of fittings. The great variety of ceiling and wall units 
gives a wide choice of beautiful, well-constructed 

fittings to suit every style of modern interior. 

Write for fully illustrated catalogue to any of the 


Company’s offices or to 


HEAD OFFICE: MELTON ROAD, LEICESTER 


M4815 
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HEAVY GAUGE 
LINOLEUM 


COLOUR-PLANNED TO HARMONISE ! 


Heavy Gauge Colourama Linoleum has 
become the first choice for commercial 
and industrial projects throughout the 
country. 

A fine range of plain and marbled colours 
is available. You will find it in our Archi- 
tectural folder, classified for use in con- 
junction with the 101 colours of B.S. 2660 
‘Colours for Building and Decorative 
Paints’’, together with their approximate 
Munsell values. 


You'll need our Architectural Folder containing a full colour range 
of Heavy Gauge Colourama Linoleum. Available on application to: 


LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED. 
6 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. TELEPHONE CITY 2471 
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Fine design and a double-trap siphonic action are significant features 
of the new Kingston closet by ‘Standard’. But just as important is the 
material from which it (like the matching lavatory basin) is made. 
‘Standard’ vitreous china is non-porous and hygiene does not depend 
solely on the glaze. This, together with its great strength, makes it the 
most suitable material for sanitary ware. For good design in the 


right material, specify ‘Standard’ vitreous china. 


vitreous china by Standard 


MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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... from Canada’s vast forests 
a wood for almost every need! 
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For furthe, information On Canadia, Woods, ©Ontace, 
Commercia, Counsetio, (Timbe,) Canaga House, London, } 
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CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION, 


VER 1500 years ago the Romans built the roads 


whose names are still familiar to us—Fosse Way, 
Watling Street, Icknield Way, Ermine Street and many 
others, Often following tracks old before the Romans 
came, these broad, straight roads provided vital com- 
munication for the legions, and for the administrators 
and merchants who followed in their steps. In road 
building, as in many other fields, the Romans set a 
standard which few have equalled since. 

In cable making, too, standards are of vital importance. 


MEMBERS OF THE C.M.A. 


British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd + Connollys (Blackley) Ltd + Enfield 
Cables Ltd - W.T. Glover & Co. Ltd - Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. Ltd + Johnson & Phillips Ltd. 
The Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd - Metropolitan Electric Cable & 
Construction Co. Ltd - Pirelli-General Cable Works Ltd. (The General 
Electric Co. Ltd.) + St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co. Ltd + Siemens Edison 
Swan Ltd - Standard Telephones & Cables Ltd - The Telegraph Construction & 
Maintenance Co. Ltd. 


CABLE MAKERS 


52-54 HIGH HOLBORN, 


For over 100 years members of the Cable Makers 
Association have been concerned in all major advances 
in cable making. Together they spend over one million 
pounds a year on research and development. The 
knowledge gained is available to all members. This 
co-operation has contributed largely to the world-wide 
prestige that C.M.A, cables enjoy, and it has put Britain 
at the head of the world cable exporters. 

Technical information and advice is freely available from 


any C.M.A. member. 


Insist on a 
cable with the 
C.M.A. label 


ASSOCIATION 


LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Roman legionaries on the march 


The Roman Warrior and the letters ‘C.M.A.’ are British Registered 
Certification Trade Marks. 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7633 
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DURNAL 


New headquarters of Associated Electrical Industries Limited, Grosvenor Place, Londor: 


Planning and co-operation 


ensure early completion 
of new AEI Headquarters 


With careful planning, special plant and full co-operation 
from sub-contractors, Cubitts completed this fine building 


several months ahead of schedule. 


Cubitts build fast and well, with close attention to schedules 


and realistic appraisal of conditions. 


CUBITTS 


Interesting Construction Points: 
Novel methods enabled mechanical plant to excavate 
60,000 cubic yards of material from the basement area. 
Fully mechanised plant produced 12,000 cubic yards of 
concrete at the rate of 200 cubic yards per day. 
Careful planning of finishing trades ensured efficient co- 
ordination of some $0 sub-contractors. 


New Offices for Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 
Architects: 

Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson & Fyffe, FF.R.1.B.A. 
Consulting Architect: 

Sir Albert Richardson, pp.R.A. 
Consulting Engineers (Structural): 

Messrs. R. T. James & Partners MM.I.C.E. 
Consulting Engineers (Mechanical Services): 

Messrs. J. Stinton Jones and Partners. 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS (Great Britain) LTD 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE WESTMINSTER LONDON SW1 
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ROOFING FOR POSTERITY AT NO EXTRA COST 
WITH BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 


COPPER, with its beauty, permanence and freedom 
from maintenance costs, is the ideal roofing for 
buildings intended for posterity as well as for today. 
Yet the unique system of construction incorporated 
in BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING— 
providing “everything from the wall-plate up’— 
brings the cost well within even a modest budget, so 
that it is being widely used, not only on churches and 
schools, but also on blocks of flats, shops, pubs. (and 
even pub. cons.), and houses throughout the country. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE ON YOUR ROOF STRUCTURE 
GET A SCHEME AND PRICE FROM US 


We design, supply and erect complete and we shall 
be glad to submit a scheme and estimate for any 
suitable job from a single house to a complete 
schools programme in any part of the country. 


EXETER 
Church of St. Boniface, Whipton 


Architects: 


CHARLES E. WARE & SON, 
Exeter 


BRODERICK INSULATED 
COPPER ROOFING at 15 deg. pitch 
on nailed trussed rafter roof 

framing of tanalised timber. 


ite 
Interior of nave during construction showing trussed rafters at 
2 ft. centres 


BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING. 
NAILED JOINTS ———___ 
2° RAFTE 


1s LZ JOST, 


buywoop Gusset PLATES 
SYMMETRICAL ABOUT ¢ 


re | 13-6" 


Detail of nailed trussed rafters over nave. 
Note: all timber and plywood tanalised under 
pressure before assembly. 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 


BRODERICK INSULATED STRUCTURES LTD. 


HERMITAGE ROAD, WOKING, SURREY. 


Telephone: Brookwood 2266 
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_ The Building Exhibition 
The Building Exhibition will be open at Olympia from 
Wednesday, 18 November until Wednesday, 2 December, 
inclusive. 
Admission tickets for members will be enclosed in the 
_ November JOURNAL which will be published on the eleventh 
_ of the month. 

By gaining admission with these tickets members will 
ensure a donation of 2s. 6d. to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society on each ticket. This generous arrangement has been 
made by Mrs. M. A. Montgomery [Hon. A], who will also 
provide the usual room over the Addison Road entrance for 
use as the R.I.B.A. Club, where members may rest and 
order refreshments. Each admission ticket of the kind men- 

- tioned above will also serve as a voucher for two free teas, 


_ again through the kindness of Mrs. Montgomery. 


_ Code of Procedure for Selective Tendering 


The Joint Committee on Tendering Procedure in their Report 
in 1954, made certain important recommendations as to 
selective tendering, and the Joint Consultative Committee 


_ of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders whose estab- 
_ lishment was also recommended by the earlier Committee, 


have now produced a Code of Procedure for Selective 
Tendering, which will be introduced formally to the industry 
at an open meeting to be held at the R.I.B.A. on a date to 
be announced later. 

The Code whose production occupied the Joint Con- 


sultative Committee and its constituent bodies for several 


years, sets out very clearly the procedure which should be 
adopted universally throughout the building industry, and 
_ should be instrumental in ironing out many of the irregu- 


- larities which unfortunately have existed up to now. Advice 
_ is given on most matters relating to tendering, including the 


preparation of the list of tenderers; the information which 


_ should be given in the invitation to tender; the form of tender 


itself; the time for the preparation and submission of tenders; 
and the procedure for the opening of tenders and for noti- 
fying the results. There is also some extremely useful advice 
as to the examination of the priced bills and the adjustment 
of errors: the Code lays down a method whereby, before the 
builder’s offer is accepted, errors in pricing may be corrected, 
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EDITORIAL 


and states that ‘it should be a condition of tender that 
palpable errors in pricing or errors in arithmetic discovered 
before the acceptance of the builder’s tender should be 
adjusted in accordance with the Code’. Indeed, the Code is 
of such importance that no firm of architects, quantity 
surveyors or builders should be without one; copies may be 
obtained (price 2s.) from the R.I.B.A., the R.I.C.S., or the 
N.F.B.T.E. There should, in future, be no excuse for anyone 
connected with the industry ‘not knowing the rules’. 

The full text of the Code appears later in this issue at 
page 397. 


Building Centre Recorded Talk on ‘Curtain Walling’ 


The second Building Centre Recorded Technical Talk is now 
available to R.I.B.A. Allied Societies, Schools of Architecture 
and Technical Colleges. It is on ‘Curtain Walling’ and is by 
Mr. W. A. Allen [A], Superintending Architect, the Building 
Research Station, and Mr. Edward D. Mills, C.B.E. [F]. 

At the 1954 British Architects’ Conference at Torquay, 
Messrs. Allen and Mills gave a most stimulating joint lecture 
on what was then a comparatively new subject. In this 
45 minute recorded talk they bring their facts and opinions 
up to date. 

The tempo of this talk is excellent. The informative duet 
of the principal speakers being relieved by the deep bass of 
Mr. Eric Bird [A], whose role is to put the awkward questions. 
Simultaneously, a film strip of 131 pictures come and go 
illustrating examples of curtain walled buildings in the U.S., 
Europe and this country. Unfortunately the colour comes 
over rather garishly in too many of them. 

The first recorded talk, ‘Coventry Cathedral’, by Mr. 
Basil Spence, President, has been enthusiastically received. 

Borrowers of these recorded talks have to provide themselves 
with a record player or radiogram and a 35 mm. filmstrip 
projector. The talks are sent in containers, with full instruc- 
tions, and there is no charge for borrowing, except payment 
of return postage. There are six copies of each talk. 

Other recorded talks are in preparation. The most advanced 
is ‘Glass in Building’ by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F] and Mr. S. 
Sternfeldt [L]. A talk on ‘Building in Ancient Greece’ has 
been promised by Sir John Summerson, C.B.E., F.S.A. [A], 
who has visited Greece this summer. 
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Public Architecture and the Disabled 


The Central Council for the Care of Cripples would like to 
draw the attention of architects to the following extract from 
The Long Road Back, by E. Le Compte (Gollancz). Mr. Le 
Compte, a Columbia University professor, suffered from 
polio. 

‘My principal plea’, he writes, ‘would be to architects and 
engineers for a world with lower curbs, and fewer and lower 
steps (and those with grasp rails). I’m not likely to have much 
success with this plea, when Hebrews xii: 13 has gone ignored 
for so long: ‘Make straight paths for your feet, lest that which 
is lame be turned out of the way”. We do everything for 
automobiles, nothing for pedestrians. I’m certainly an 
authority on being “‘turned out of the way’”’, in all directions, 
but I’m not thinking only of—how many million?—lame: 
I’m thinking of such groups as our growing population of the 
aged, and those with heart disease. They’re being blocked, and 
their lives shortened, by these daily impediments to which 
no one gives a constructive thought. 

‘A facade of steps on public buildings has been the archi- 
tects’ only idea for an imposing front for centuries; it’s high 
time they had a second idea. Our era has not seen a greater 
miracle of vigour than Sir Winston Churchill; but when,. at 
81, he visited the Aachen town hall to receive the Charlemagne 
Prize, he faced what was too much even for him: 72 steps. 
In public view he made his way up 20, unaided; behind a 
curtain he was carried up 52. 

*,.. Pennsylvania became, on | June 1957, the first state to 
put into effect a building code that eliminates some of these 
architectural hazards and barriers. But, astonishingly enough, 
hospitals are among the buildings exempt from the new 
regulations—apparently on the theory that there will always 
be a stretcher handy.’ 

Well, there it is, one more thing for architects to think 


about, although Professor Le Compte’s examples are no? 


the work of contemporary architects, most of whom contrive 
to avoid the use of monumental flights of steps. 


Cover Picture 


A non-technical talk on the latest work by Le Corbusier, d 


le Couvent de La Tourette, Eveux-sur-Arbresle, near Lyons, 


was given by Father I. Evans on the B.B.C. Third Programme | 


recently. ! 


Father Evans recalled that Corbusier had conceived the | 


basic idea of unité d’habitation on a visit to a Carthusian 


monastery as long ago as 1907, and now the wheel has come | 


full circle with this opportunity to build into a monastery 


and church for a community of one hundred Dominican} 


friars, the experience gained in the unités. 


The invitation in 1953 to design La Tourette was due to) 


the influence of Pére Couturier, a Dominican priest, who was 
also an artist and art critic; and who realised that the proces. 
sions and ritual of the monks should determine the scale and 
dimensions of the building and could be interpreted in terms 
of the modulor. 

As can be seen from the model, Corbusier has used a tradi- 


tional plan form, the church closing the fourth side to three} 


residential wings. Each of the hundred cells is a modulor unit 
with a balcony looking out over the countryside. This gives 
a strong pattern above the common rooms, the refectory, 
library, etc., which have been given glazed screen walls 
stiffened with slender concrete mullions at intervals in 
geometric progression. 

Construction is in reinforced concrete with the characteristic 
rough finish, and internally fittings are said to recall those to 
be found in second-rate French hotels. 

Once again Corbusier has astonished us. 


Printed in THE LISTENER for 27 August 1959. 


Model of Dominican 
Monastery at Eveux 
made by Father Sage 


Photo: Récamier 
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The R.1.B.A. Dining Room 

‘On the new top floor by Playne and Lacey, there is now a 
fine dining room, decorated, furnished and equipped by 
Margaret Casson. The food is cheap and good, and is supplied 
in considerable variety. There is a splendid view from the 
windows of the new B.B.C. building and other national 
monuments and there is always a chance of cornering the 
Secretary or some other member of the staff. All this splendid 
new setting requires is more plain eaters. Think of the con- 
venience to committee men due in one of those entrancing 
rooms on the second floor at 2.15! Think of the aesthetic 
pleasure of eating in one of London’s few architect-designed 


“contemporary” restaurants.’ 


ABNER 
(by courtesy of the Editor, A & B N) 


T. & C.P.A. Diamond Jubilee 


The JOURNAL offers its congratulations to the Town and 
Country Planning Association, the oldest voluntary Society 
in the world in aid of town planning, which is celebrating its 
60th anniversary. To mark the occasion a New Towns 
Exhibition is now being held in the Main Gallery of the 
Royal Academy and remains open until 17 October. It has 
been arranged by the T. & C.P.A. in co-operation with the 
Development Corporations of the 15 new towns. 

On 23 October a Diamond Jubilee Dinner will be held at 
the Mansion House. 
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R.I.B.A. Diary 

TUESDAY 6 to SATURDAY 17 October. Exhibition of Swiss Industrial 
Architecture in the Henry Florence Hall. Mon.-Fri. 10a.m. to 
7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


FRIDAY 9 to SUNDAY 11 October. Cost Control Conference at the 
Institute of Advance Architectural Studies, York. 


MONDAY 19 October. 6 p.m. Library Group. Mr. W. A. Eden, 
M.A.., F.S.A. [F] will introduce an evening on ‘Vitruvius on the 
Nature of Architecture’. 
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The Architect’s Place in the Building Industry 


Some Reflections on Clause 5 of the Code of Professional Conduct 


PREFACE 


THE COUNCIL have released the paper below for publication and wide discussion within the profession. The following notes may 
help to explain its origins :— 


(a) The August 1958 JOURNAL carried an R.I.B.A. Report on ‘The Employment of Architects on the Salaried Staffs of Building 
Contractors’. This drew attention (paragraph 10) to the anomalous position of the architect, who ‘may be employed in the industry 
in a subordinate capacity, but not in a controlling one, since he is forbidden to be a director’. Mr. Richard Sheppard’s Ad Hoc 
Committee was accordingly asked to look into the question further and the review below, while not a formal report from that 
Committee, is broadly the result of their background work. 


(b) The paper will be seen to show a bias in favour of a change in the Code. This is deliberate, in order to counter (and perhaps 
disturb) the weight of tradition that is bound to be against it. In no sense, however, does this imply a recommendation from the 
Council, who are maintaining an open mind until the profession’s views are better known. 


(c) Of itself a change in the Code is perhaps not crucial, and certainly not a panacea. Nobody suggests that it would be the 
answer overnight to the all-in service challenge. The subject does, however, serve to focus attention on a central dilemma of 
greater importance: Whether to regard Architecture as an integral part of Building and act accordingly; or sharpen the 
distinction between them, widening the gulf between the artist-consultant on the one hand, and the commercial constructor on 
the other? Whether, if the ‘separatist’ course is chosen, that will restore whatever dignity, prestige and influence the profession 
is thought to have lost, or merely invite the modern world of big business and high finance to by-pass the profession and to let 
it quietly fade? Whether in the times ahead one can maintain Architecture balanced on the razor edge between an Art anda 
Profession, inevitably lacking some freedoms of the one, yet foregoing many opportunities of the other? Whether, therefore, 
in professional conduct matters to go for a brief Code, allowing maximum latitude, and simply expressed in terms of broad 
principle but rigorously interpreted and enforced; or to retain a detailed Code that attempts to identify and proscribe all irregular 


activities that could be harmful to Architecture ? 
It is hoped that the paper below will prompt some thought along these broader lines. Members’ comments will be welcome 
and should be addressed to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. These notes are concerned with Clause 5 
of the Code of Professional Conduct, which 
forbids an architect to become a director 
of a firm associated with the building 
industry. The aim is to identify some of the 
reasons for this ruling, to consider their 
validity in the context of modern practice 
and to assess the benefits, if any, that might 
accrue if the Clause were to be modified. 


2. Clause 5 in full reads:— 


(a) A member or Student may be a director 
of any company (except such companies 
as specified in Clause 5 (b)) including 
a building society registered under the 
Building Societies’ Acts, the Building 
Centre, London, the Building Centre, 
Scotland and the Engineering Centre, 
Scotland; but his professional affix may 
not appear on the note-paper of the 
company. 

(b) A member or Student must not be a 
director of a firm or company carrying 
on business as auctioneers or house and 
estate agents or trading in materials used 
in or whose activities are otherwise 
connected with the building industry or 
trading in land or buildings for profit. 


(c) A member or Student must not carry 
on or act as principal, partner or 


manager of any firm carrying on any: 


of the trades or businesses specified in 
Clause 5(5). 
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History of Clause 5 


3. In the Kalendar of 1910-11, there 
appears for the first time in the then very 
short Code ‘A member having any owner- 
ship in any building material, device or 
invention proposed to be used on work for 
which he is architect, shall inform his 
employer of the fact before its use’. This 
stood, with minor variations, for the next 
25 years. In 1920 the urge for stronger 
measures appears, for a further clause was 
added stating that the profession was 
‘incompatible with the business of a Con- 
tractor, Manufacturer, dealer in (or agent 
for) materials used in buildings’. This, 
however, was deleted two years later and 
no further significant change occurred until 
1935 when the present law forbidding 
directorships was introduced (with effect 
from 1937). The Practice Committee at the 
time cited as a typical source of worry the 
case of two architects inquiring whether 
they could become directors of a firm 
making and erecting steelwork. The answer 
had to be Yes, ‘but they are now free to 
specify this steelwork in any contract and 
thus lose that independence which an 
architect must have in administering 
contracts’. 


Some reasons for Clause 5 


4. This brings one to the familiar argu- 
ments behind the Clause as it now stands :— 


(a) The architect must remain an indepen- 


dent practitioner, free to prescribe the 
materials or form of construction which 
in his professional judgment best suit 
the case. Neither loyalty to a given 
concern nor considerations of personal 
profit should be allowed to colour this 
judgment; and client and public must 
be given no cause to think that they do. 
A professional man is paid by pre- 
determined fee which, once agreed, is 
forgotten, so that he may concentrate 
without distraction upon the discharge 
of his professional duties. 


(b) The architect is primarily concerned to 
create beautiful, efficient and soundly 
constructed buildings. The contractor 
is primarily concerned to make a profit. 
The two interests are incompatible, and 
to mix them is to subjugate Art and 
comeliness to expediences of cost, profit 
and technical convenience. 


5. It is possible that a third reason may 
be found to stem from habits of thought 
which have their roots in the past and 
which, where they exist, are no less strong 
for being sub-conscious. The modern 
architect has aristocratic origins in those 
Renaissance men of taste and fashion who 
toured Italy and sought to bring back 
something of her artistic inspiration. They 
returned with highly sophisticated theories 
of design, not easily studied outside Italy 
and beyond the intellectual grasp of most 
homely master builders. These designs 
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demanded for their execution that crafts- 
men, familiar enough with native conven- 
tions in design, should forego invention 
and merely carry out the instructions of 
a single controlling mind. Thus from the 
start there occurred a gap in status between 
architect and builder born of a sharp 
difference in birth, social accomplishment 
and breadth of education. 


6. In the 19th century, the Romantic 
Movement, the Industrial Revolution, 
Victorian notions of professionalism and 
of social strata must all have combined 
to harden these differences into a settled 
pattern. The increasingly grimy townscape 
and the mundane traffic of living was no 
medium for a man conscious of his own 
aesthetic sensibilities. If ‘trade’ had always 
been a little vulgar and too overtly intent 
upon a profit, that was acutely so now. It 
was thus scarcely thinkable that Architect 
and Builder, so different in background, 
taste and education should associate in the 
same enterprise. 


7. Nowadays these notions will be dis- 
missed as outmoded and therefore irrele- 
vant, and so to all appearances they are. 
But as legacies of history they may still be 
caught lingering around the word ‘com- 
mercial’, rendering it disreputable and 
generally colouring one’s thinking. Not 
that it may not be perfectly legitimate to 
regard trade and profit as both disreputable 
and vulgar; but it would be a pity if that 
kind of emotional irrelevance were to cloud 
one’s judgment of whether Clause 5 is or 
is not a logical Clause, essential to the 
profession’s well-being. 


Metaphysics aside, however, there remain 
the two solid arguments in 4 above, which 
for convenience are now labelled Integrity 
and Design :— 


Integrity 


8. This may be the central argument for 
retaining Clause 5. The fear is that the 
architect will lose his, independent and 
impartial position, with a corresponding 
loss of professional integrity and, no less 
important, the appearance of having done 
so. That being a director could, in the 
wrong man, imperil his integrity is beyond 
doubt. The question is whether it would 
strain integrity so much more than would 
many other activities that a special clause 
is needed to forbid it. It may be that the 
strain upon professional integrity that 
would face an architect-director is only one 
of very many, and more common, strains 
already inherent in normal practice. 


9. There is for instance the familiar charge 
that the architect has a vested interest in 
high costs because his fee is calculated as 
a percentage of the final cost. Less 
obviously, any principal in private practice 
must be faced a dozen times a month with 
issues which professional integrity alone 
will cause him to resolve with honour to 
himself and justice to his client. It cannot, 
for example, be true that every architect 
puts into every building the maximum work 
that is possible, or he would be out of 
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business. Since a primary duty to his client 
as well as to himself is to stay in business, 
he must have some idea, even sub-con- 
sciously, of the margin between his expenses 
and the anticipated fee which he aims to 
‘make’ as profit. Thus he is bound to decide 
at some point that further work is not 
practicable whatever the ultimate in per- 
fection might seem to demand. Expressed 
another way, the less work an architect 
can put into a project consistent with not 
being found out, the greater profit he will 
make. That he does not skimp in this way 
is due to artistic integrity vis a vis the 
building and moral integrity vis a vis his 
client. These are precisely the attitudes the 
Code aims to promote; and once having 
prescribed them in unequivocal terms for 
universal application, it may not be prac- 
ticable to specify too exactly how they 
apply in given circumstances. To do so is 
to risk singling out for condemnation one 
set of conditions which if allowed might 
lead to abuse, while ignoring a host of 
others which already and no less certainly 
can do so too. 


10. Then a director (especially if full-time) 
of a public company is more often than 
not paid by fixed fee or a salary that does 
not vary directly in accordance with the 
company’s prosperity. To become one is 
therefore less likely to lead to corruption 
than to hold substantial shares, whose 
value should certainly reflect directly the 
company’s progress. Yet, since nobody can 
be forced to declare what shares he holds, 
nothing specifically is said about shares in 
the R.I.B.A. Code. 


11. Again, the Code allows an architect 
to be consultant to a firm manufacturing 
building materials. Is it realistic to regard 
him as having no personal or financial 
interest in advancing that company’s pros- 
perity merely because he is paid by fee 
and not by commission? Instead of a 
commission, the directors might from time 
to time offer to ‘re-negotiate’ the basis of 
his remuneration in consideration of his 
close attention to their interests. This seems 
a distinction without very much difference. 


Design 


12. This is the second obstacle—the fear 
that architect-directors would yield to com- 
mercial pressures, and good design would 
be submerged. 


13. Could it fairly be maintained, however, 
that where contractors at present do their 
own designing, their salaried architects are 
so ground down by commercial pressures 
that appalling design consistently results? 
Is it not rather that in these circumstances 
superlative design seldom results—as for 
that matter it seldom results anywhere else? 
The difficulty perhaps is that architects, to 
their credit, yearn for the superlative 
whereas good builders and their direct 
clients will be mostly content with the 
thoroughly adequate. 


14. It may not be to the good of the 
profession, however, to organise it as if 
the superlative were likely to happen daily 


and Corbusiers abounded: to allow in fact 
the best to be the enemy of the good by 
implying that as a masterpiece is unlikely 
to result when contractors do their own 
designs, we are not interested in seeing 
their work raised to the highest level possi- 
ble. This is what in effect the profession 
does say, for to allow ‘the leader of the 
building team’ to be a_ subordinate 
employee only is practically to guarantee 
a subordinate standing also for architecture 
in the company’s policies. Clause 5 ensures 
that if the salaried architect is too success- 
ful and therefore potentially influential in 
deepening a builder’s understanding of 
what makes for good architecture, he is 
thrown out for unprofessional conduct. 
It is not as if the profession was likely 
thereby to stop builders doing their own 
designs. They always have done some since 
earliest times and, short of statutory pre- 
vention, it is only realistic to assume they 
always will. 


15. It might, long ago, have been a logical, 
defensible policy to decree that, like quan- 
tity surveyors, architects should not be 
employed at any level whatever within 
building companies. As things stand, archi- 
tects are in, and an R.I.B.A. Report on the 
subject (August 1958 JouRNAL) makes it 
clear that it would now be impracticable 
to attempt to weed them out, assuming 
one wanted to. 


16. It would, no doubt, be right to fear 
for Architecture, and particularly for the 
chances of any epoch-making break 
through, if a change in the Code resulted 
universally in a total integration of archi- 
tect and builder. Nobody, however, 
seriously suggests that either party would 
want full integration to occur. For the 
architect, it would essentially be an alter- 
native (and a limited one at that) to the 
present range of fee-paid and _ salaried 
practice, not a substitute for it. Some 6 per 
cent of the profession are in industry and 
commerce as a whole; perhaps | or 2 per 
cent are in contracting firms. A landslide 
seems unlikely. 


Possible Advantages of Amending 
the Code 

17. This paper has dwelt primarily upon 
the reasons for Clause 5 and some of the 
arguments surrounding it. Clearly, how- 
ever, no changes are worth making if they 
merely satisfy logic and fail to bring tan- 
gible advantages that outweigh the draw- 
backs. Accordingly limiting consideration 
to building contracting companies only, 
some possible merits in allowing architects 
to become directors are briefly tabulated :— 


(a) A change should bring into the coun- 
sels of the R.I.B.A. and therefore into 
the thinking of the profession a keener 
business sense, and a fuller understand- 
ing of costs and technology as seen from 
the contractor’s standpoint—with per- 
haps some significant consequences for 
architectural education. 


(b) Much is said and written about the 
effect upon design of modern complex 
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technology; of the resulting growth in 
negotiated contracts; and of the general 
need for architect and builder to draw 
closer together. To allow the architect 
to accept a directorship with a contractor 
(as an alternative, not an addition, to 
his existing form of practice) would be 
an experiment in co-operation which 
would not be irrevocable and might be 
profitable. Such experiments would have 
the merit that if some new, satisfactory 
pattern is to evolve over the years in the 
building industry, the profession would 
be in the van of the movement, rather 
than appearing to drag its feet. 


(c) If the right men were recruited as 
architect-directors, their performance 
might help to counter sweeping and 
ill-informed assumptions among. the 
public that architects know and care 
little for the mundane issues in building 
or the proper conservation of their 
clients’ money. Architect-directors would 
in fact be no more efficient and cost- 
conscious than leading members of the 
profession already are, but their exis- 
tence could raise respect for the profes- 
sion among a ‘nation of shopkeepers’ 
which still values sturdy commonsense 
well above aesthetics. 


(d) It is scarcely fair to architects already 
in contracting firms to make claims 
about leadership of the building team 


and then to deny them the chance to 
achieve their natural goal. 


(e) The architect-director could become 
an outpost among building contractors, 
leading them to a clearer understanding 
of what architecture is about, improving 
the quality of speculative building and 
in particular interpreting the schemes of 
private architects. 


(f) At a time when many private architects 
are conscious of a contracting range of 
work for them, it would provide stimulus 
and encouragement if the scope were 
widened by allowing those with a bent 
for business the right to exercise it. 


Possible Formulae for Changing the 
Code 


18. It has seemed convenient to concen- 
trate on building contractors; but before 
any amending legislation one would need 
to think over all the other fields of work 
which architects might enter if the present 
law were merely rescinded without limiting 
conditions. 

Many possibilities will at once occur to 
practising architects, but the more common 
variations might be: Architects who would 
form their own building company so as to 
provide an all-in service (presumably not 
unlike Nervi); accept directorships with 
existing building contractors; see the need 
for some middleman service such as Inter- 
con provide and seek to meet it; deal in 


real estate; become directors (probably 
part-time) of firms making building 
materials; and set up some _ ancillary 
services to the architectural profession on 
a commercial basis. 


For some of these (if they are to bef 


admissible activities at all) the principle 
of the frankly declared interest that 
obtained from 1910 to 1935 may be felt 
to afford enough safeguards. On the other 
hand, it may be that a clearer principle 
less open to abuse is that adopted by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, who simply 
rule that a member may act as a private 
consultant, paid by fee, or be in a com- 
mercial enterprise, but on no account must 
he be in both simultaneously. 


19. Either ruling would have its hazards 
for some of the categories listed, but they 
may not be so acute as to justify making 
no change at all. It must always be difficult 
in any Code of Professional Conduct, 
having enunciated general principles, to 
know how far to spell them out in terms 
of practical situations. No form of words 
in fact can prevent a man violating the 
spirit of the Code if he is intent upon 
doing so. It is therefore important periodi- 
cally to see that the words used to get as 
near as may be to an unattainable end have 
not inadvertently placed a disproportionate 
restriction upon members and their live- 
lihood, to the ultimate detriment of 
Architecture. 


Three photographs from the exhibition of Swiss Industrial Architecture being helt 
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#1. Canteen 


ducts Ltd., 
Fahrweid, 
Weiningen- 
Zirich, 1959 
Architect: 


B.S.A. 
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at the R.I.B.A. 
1-16 October 


2. New build- 
ing, Canton of 
Zirich Elec- 
tricity Works, 


Dietikon- 
Zirich, 1958 
Architect: 
Robert Wink- 
ler, B.S.A 
teen 
iemens 
al Pro- 
d., 
a 3. Metal Work- 
1959 shop, Klein- 
liitzel, Solothurn 
1958 
Architect :Franz 
Fiieg, B.S.A. 
YURNAL 
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Spence on Safari 


Report of an illustrated talk given by the President at the R.I.B.A. on 16 June 


The President began his talk against a 
background of native African music, the 
beating of tomtoms and the wailing of 
pipes. The African continent, he said, was 
extraordinarily full of strange vitality and 
the strangest of qualities, and, apart from a 
little Cape Dutch architecture, his pictures 
would be of wild animals, of wonderful 
natural features, of one of the greatest 
works of modern times, the Kariba Dam, 
full of imagination and a legacy to the 
future from this generation, and of work 
done 2,000 years ago at Zimbabwe. 

His first pictures were of wild animals 
in the game park only five miles from the 
centre of Nairobi—so close, in fact, that 
on occasion lions had wandered down the 
main street. There were photographs of a 
honeymooning lion and lioness, giraffes 
and rhinoceroses. A giraffe weighed two 
tons, and two tons of meat in rhythmic 
gyration was a sight worth seeing. In 
photographing the rhinoceroses he had 
walked towards one to get a better picture, 
and it had then started to walk towards 
him. ‘That was the point’, the President 
added, ‘where Spence went on Safari 
again.’ 

Africa had a scale all its own, a bigness 
which could be appreciated only by going 
there. That had been brought home to him 
by seeing the Victoria Falls, which the local 
people called ‘The place which spoke with 
a voice of thunder.’ This sense of bigness 
was also emphasised in the most exciting 
way in Rhodesia by the frequent occurrence, 
often at the tops of hills, of enormous 
rocks of the most fantastic shapes, Henry 
Moore in character and tremendously 
impressive. 

One such grouping of masses of rock was 
at Rhodes’s tomb. The story was told that 
Rhodes, finding this site, had told his 
followers that he wanted it to be his burial 
place—a macabre custom in those days. 


Enormous rocks of the most fantastic shapes 
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Later they had difficulty in finding it, which 
was understandable, because the country 
was strewn with such formations, fantastic 
boulders put there by a giant’s hand. 
Architects had much to learn from these 
formations, from the simplicity and unity 
of the material and the scale of the forma- 
tions. One had the same feeling as when 
visiting Stonehenge. At Rhodes’s tomb was 
the first work of man to be shown in his 
photographs, an incongruous memorial 
building which looked puny and futile in 
such surroundings. Each one of these rock 
groupings could be studied as a composi- 
tion of its own. 

This part of the world also abounded in 
cave drawings. A great deal had been written 
about the cave drawings of Lascaux, the 
Dordogne, North Africa and the Pyrenees, 
but concentrated in-a very small area in 
Rhodesia there were some of the finest cave 
drawings in the world, perfect drawings of 
animals and of hunters, with the colour and 
rhythm of a modern painting, say by 
William Scott—only, the President thought, 
better. They were the works of man 
thousands of years ago, but in their 
simplicity, directness and authority they 
were an example which in our present 
civilisation we should do well to try to 
follow. 

Going on to Johannesburg, man in his 
search for gold had provided an extraor- 
dinary skyline by his dumps of waste 
material from the mines. Sometimes they 
were extremely exciting and sometimes in 
rural surroundings they had eroded, giving 
a most interesting texture and looking quite 
beautiful. 

Cape Town he associated with wine, 
fruit, and a wonderful climate. The wine 
was extraordinarily good when drunk on 
the spot. Many wines did not travel well, 
like those of Vouvray in France, and many 
of the ‘wine farms’ (as they were called in 
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South Africa) produced beautiful wines for 
drinking on the spot. The wine cellar which 
he illustrated was a beautiful building, 
observing all the principles of architecture, 
and, with its white walls, could in the hands 
of a modern architect of conviction lead 
to an indigenous architecture which would 
fit into the landscape and be terrific. The 
house itself was also delightful, and was 
representative of many others which gave a 
feeling of quietness and gentleness which 
it was very difficult to match elsewhere in 
Africa. Another delightful building which 
he illustrated looked like a church, but was 
in fact a powder magazine. Some of the 
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Dumps of waste material from the mines 
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churches which he had been doing had been 
likened to fire stations, but here was a 
powder magazine which looked like a 
church. 

Of other works of man, one of the most 
imaginative was Kariba. Here a great 
artificial lake, about the size of Wales, 
would serve a large part of the country not 
only with water, through the Zambesi, but 
also with power. With its enormous dam, 
the works of architects seemed puny by 
comparison. The dam was a solid mass of 
concrete, with no reinforcement, but the 
shuttering produced streaks on the surface 
which he found very attractive. He had 
asked his Italian guide about the animals 
which would be drowned by the formation 
of the lake, and had been told ‘We are 
engineers; we are not concerned with 
animals.’ It seemed inevitable that vast 
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Some of the finest cave drawings in the world 


numbers must be drowned. The fantastic 
size and strength of the engineering works 
seemed absolutely in scale with the land- 
scape and seemed to spring from the soil of 
Africa, a principle which might be applied 
to much modern architecture and had been 
very successful in modern Cape Dutch. 
Zimbabwe showed what could be done 
in the African landscape, because here was 
a concentration of works which went back 
2,000 years or more—it was impossible to 
date it. He had seen it in the rain, which 
had brought out the mysterious quality 
which was found at Delphi. There was 
hardly a straight line in any of the buildings. 
The fusion of the works of nature and of 
man had a stupendous effect. The purpose 
of the buildings was unknown. At the top 
of the hill was the building known as the 
‘Acropolis’, in which was the ‘cave of the 


Church-like powder magazine 


rainmaker’ where fabulous rites and sacri- 
fices must have been performed. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. Ove Arup, who proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President, said he had been 
delighted to accept the invitation to do so; 
having been a witness to a part of the 
Spence Safari in Africa, he felt he had a duty 
to report on what had really gone on. 

Mr. Arup had happened to make his 
annual trip to Africa, accompanied for the 
first time by his wife and daughter, at the 
same time as the Spences, and had seen 
them at Nairobi, at the Victoria Falls and 
at Durban. He did not actually meet them, 
because he thought that they must be tired 
of meeting people, but he met a great many 
of the people whom they had met and who 
talked a great deal about them, so that he 
was in a good position to talk about their 
activities and the impact which they made. 

‘Activities’ and ‘impact’ were the right 
words to use. He did not know who had 
organised the tour, but it must have been 
done by optimists with a great faith in 
human endurance, unless, indeed, the 
whole thing had been a cunning device, a 
kind of trial by ordeal, to weed out Presi- 
dents who were unable to stand the strain. 
He did not think that any ordinary person 
could emerge from it alive. 

‘Imagine it,’ he said. ‘You arrive at an 
airport after a tiring and perhaps bumpy 
journey. You are met by half-a-dozen 
architects and their wives. Immediately you 
have to engage in spirited conversation, 
and at the same time try to remember their 
names and who they are. You then attend a 
cocktail party as a preliminary to a bout of 
broadcasting and photographs. You may 
have to make five broadcasts in a single 
day. You then attend a public reception at 
the town hall, with the mayor, and then, 
after going to look at some buildings, you 
give an address to 500 students and do 
another broadcast. In the evening there is a 
formal dinner, with speeches, and perhaps 
a film of Coventry Cathedral. Next day 
this is repeated, with new people. After 
three or four days of it you are escorted to 
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the airport and received at the end of your 
journey by a fresh set of architects and their 
wives, all in the pink of condition. This 
goes on for six weeks or more, at a tem- 
perature of 80 to 100.’ 

Not many people could stand that sort 
of thing. Royalty sometimes suffered this 
treatment, but they had been trained to it 
from childhood, and for them everything 
was prepared, including, probably, their 
speeches. The President R.I.B.A. had 
largely to fend for himself and make up his 
own speeches, sometimes seven or eight a 
day, and new ones at the next place visited ; 
at any rate those which Mr. Arup had heard 
did not seem to be the same, but to grow 
out of the moment. It had been a remarkable 
performance. At Durban in particular he 
thought that the end had come, because 
about 100 people had collected in a room 
facing the western sun and badly ventilated, 
which in a heat wave did not make for 
pleasant conditions. The Spences went 
there straight from their journey, after only 
ten minutes in the hotel, and the cocktail 
party was followed some hours later by a 
big formal dinner. The Spences not only 
survived but seemed to thrive on it and 
enjoy every moment of it. 

The impact which they made was terrific 
and everybody was enthusiastic about them 
and about their friendliness and wit and 
charm. Charm was very suspect when 
occurring in architects, but as an ingredient 
in diplomacy and human relationships 
there was a lot to be said for it, and as the 
Institute’s ambassadors in Africa Basil and 
Joan Spence did their job perfectly and 
delighted everybody, partly because they 
themselves were delighted. Their pleasure 
and enthusiasm were communicated to 
others. It was a great thing to give all the 
architects that the President met the feeling 
that they belonged to the Institute, that 
they were part of one family. They felt a 
little isolated sometimes and liked to have 
contacts of this kind, and that made such a 
journey very well worth while. 

In proposing the vote of thanks Mr. Arup 
wished to thank the President not only for 
his delightful talk and his remarkable 
pictures but for the very good job that he 
had done, and not least to thank his 
charming wife. 


Mr. George Walford (Chairman of the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Committee, R.I.C.S.), 
who seconded the vote of thanks, said that 
while the President and Mrs. Spence had 
been going down Africa on behalf of the 
R.I.B.A., he and his wife had been going 
up Africa on behalf of the R.I.C.S., so that 
he could testify with some authority to the 
great success of the President’s tour. 
Wherever Mr. Walford went in South 
Africa, the Rhodesias, Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Uganda the success of the visit of the 
President and Mrs. Spence had _ been 
abundantly clear and it had been obvious 
that the President’s influence on the archi- 
tectural profession in Africa would be 
lasting. 

The President had made light of his 
journey, but his tireless interest had been 
amazing. He had travelled about 20,000 
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miles in six weeks, which was equivalent 
to going from London to Edinburgh every 
day, seven days a week, for six weeks. 

They had had four days together in 
Johannesburg for the opening of their new 
joint headquarters building. That had been 
the occasion for a succession of parties and 
an official lunch which started at 12.40, and 
he and Mr. Spence replied for the guests 
at 3.40. ‘I was a little disappointed,’ Mr. 
Walford remarked, ‘with your President 
on that occasion. I prefaced my speech 
with a few words in Afrikaans, which of 
course every erudite quantity surveyor 
knows, and he accused me afterwards of 
speaking in Latin. He prefaced his remarks 
with a few words in Gaelic and brought 
the house down, because everybody thought 
he was speaking Afrikaans.’ 

Mrs. Spence had been superb. She had 
never appeared to be too tired, never 


uninterested, never at a loss to do all she 
could to ensure the success of the President’s 
visit. His last sight of their party had been 
at Durban, in the room which Mr. Arup 
had described, with a temperature of 92 
and a humidity of 97. The President and 
Mrs. Spence appeared to be enjoying them- 
selves and his old friend Bill Spragg looked 
like a Red Indian and had, for some reason 
best known to himself, a toy giraffe sticking 
out of his pocket. Thereafter their party 
had gone on to West Africa, where he 
understood that their success had been 
equally great. It had been a most successful 
safari, and the Institute must be grateful 
to the President for what he had done for 
the architectural profession in the continent 
of Africa. 


The vote of thanks was carried by 
acclamation. 


The Singapore Index’ 
A Climatic Index for Personal Comfort in Low Latitudes 


by C. G. Webb, B.Sc., F.Inst.P., F.R.Met.S. 


In this article the occurrence of thermal 
discomfort in an equatorial climate is 
outlined, to introduce the idea of ‘the 
Singapore Index. The formula for the 
index is followed by instructions for, and 
examples of, its use. The optimum value 
of the index for adult males in Singapore 
is described with certain of the implica- 
tions of the comfort graph, which is 
illustrated. 


Thermal Comfort near the Equator 


The vicinity of the equator is by general 
agreement an uncomfortable place, therm- 
ally speaking, by reason not only of the 
heat but of the humidity and of the absence 
of cooling breezes. The discomfort is felt 
generally, but in different ways by different 
people. From this point of view people in 
these climates may be separated into two 
categories: the newly arrived and therefore 
unacclimatised; and those long resident 
in such climates, and so fully acclimatised. 
In the former category are found travellers, 
especially air passengers, persons arriving 
on transfer from duties in a cooler place, 
and those returning from leave or a holiday 
abroad or at a hill station. Their first 24 
hours in an equatorial climate are most 
uncomfortable, and the first week is often 
quite unpleasant; but after a few weeks they 
are reasonably well acclimatised and join 
the second category. 

It might at first sight appear that those 
in the fully acclimatised category would feel 
little or no thermal discomfort. This, 
however, is not the case. Although they 
may be perfectly acclimatised to the average 

1 Crown copyright reserved. 


climate of the place they still have to cope 
with the hour-by-hour variations (the 
annual variation is usually slight, or anyway 
so slow that it merely causes a new acclima- 
tisation); or with the differences in climate 
between one building, or situation, and 
another. For them discomfort is due almost 
as often to cold as to warmth, whereas the 
newly arrived feel always warm. Discomfort 
of one kind or the other is widespread 
amongst the resident population, and may 
in some cases be severe. 

Different individuals, even when similarly 
acclimatised, have noticeably different 
thermal requirements for comfort, and the 
light clothing which is appropiate for low 
latitudes provides little scope for allowing 
for these differences, any more than it does 
for adjusting to the local and short period 
extremes of climate which were previously 
mentioned. It is due to this individual 
variation that there is often little agreement 
as to whether the climate in a given place 
is comfortable, and that it does not appear 
to be possible to find a single climate which 
will at the same time suit everybody. 


The Singapore Index 


The air temperature powerfully affects 
thermal comfort, but its variations do not 
tell the whole story. The main factors which 
are involved are well known, and in fact 
they were listed by Hippocrates in 400 B.c., 
in his book On Airs, Waters and Places, 
as temperature, humidity, wind and radia- 
tion. All these factors must be taken into 
the account if we want a really useful scale 
of climate, but it helps at the start if we 
make use of the fact that there is very little 
radiation present in a properly designed 
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Description of air movement Range of air speeds Value of 44 air speed. 
(feet per minute) term (°F) 

Exceptionally stagnant 0-5 0 
Still, no fan 5-35 
Slight, remote from moderate fan 35-100 2 
Moderate, near moderate fan 100-200 3 
Brisk, close to strong fan. . 200-325 4 
Strong, uncommon indoors 325-500 5 


building in a low latitude. If we do this we 
may confine our attention to the three 
remaining factors: temperature (of air and 
walls), humidity and air movement. 

The three factors need to be combined in 
a suitable way, and this can be done by 
means of the formula for the Singapore 
Scale of climate,2 in which the climate is 
represented by the temperature of still air 
saturated with moisture, that produces the 
same feeling of comfort or discomfort in 
human beings who are lightly active. The 
value of this temperature, i.e. the Singapore 
Index, is given in degrees Fahrenheit by 
the formula: 


Singapore Index = average of the dry- and 
the wet-bulb temperatures 


— 4,/air speed in ft./min. 


If one prefers to work in the Centigrade 
scale and centimetres per second then only 
one-fifth of the square root of the air speed 
is required for the second term in the 
formula, instead of one-quarter. 

This is a fairly easy formula to use, but 
it does require some measurements. The 
whirling psychrometer gives good values 
of the dry and the wet bulb temperatures, 
and the kata-thermometer a satisfactory 
value for the air speed. Or the air speed can 
often be estimated with sufficient accuracy 
by watching some cigarette smoke, or by 
judging, after a little practice, the feel of 


2 Webb, C. G. (1959), ‘An analysis of some observations 
of thermal comfort in an equatorial climate’, BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE— /6 (3). 


‘Warm, damp and windless’ 
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the air on the face; the table above may be 
of some assistance in doing this. 

The value of the Singapore Index can 
easily be calculated when the two tempera- 
tures and the air speed are known. For 
instance, on one afternoon in Singapore, 
the dry-bulb temperature was 85-1° F, the 
wet-bulb 80-0° F, and the air speed was 
20 ft./min. Averaging the temperatures we 
obtain 82-55° F. The air speed term is 1-12, 
and subtracting this from the average 
temperature we obtain 81-43° F, which, as 
we need only an approximate figure, may 
be taken as 81-5° F. 

On another occasion, in the early 
morning, the temperatures were DB 
79-8° F and WB = 74:85° F with an air 
speed of 10 ft./min. The value of the Singa- 
pore Index was 4 (79-8 + 74-85) — 0-79 
= 77-38 — 0-79 = 76-59° F, which may 
be taken as 76-5° F. 

It is clear that a variety of values of the 
separate terms may lead to the same value 
of the index, a high dry-bulb temperature 
being balanced by a low wet-bulb tempera- 
ture, or by a high air speed. 


The optimum value of the Singapore Index 
The ontimum value of the Singapore Index 
will be different for unacclimatised and for 
acclimatised people, and for people living 
under different conditions of diet, activity, 
dress or social customs, but (rather 
surprisingly) probably not for different 
races. For fully acclimatised adult males 
under informal conditions, when lightly 
active, it was found in 1949-50 to be nearly 


79° F. Examples of optimum climates of 
common occurrence, in terms of the air 
temperature, the relative humidity and the 
air speed, are 82° F, 90 per cent and 60 ft./ 
min. ; or 84° F, 80 per cent and 105 ft./min. ; 
or again 83° F, 75 per cent and 10 ft./min. 
These would be felt as very warm by the 
unacclimatised, but not by those acclima- 
tised to low latitudes. 

Individual differences were found to be 
very appreciable, and even at the optimum 
only two-thirds of the subjects were in fact 
comfortable. Nor does it seem possible 
for individual requirements to be satisfied 
unless a ‘spread’ of climate is provided, and 
people are allowed to suit themselves, for 
instance by sitting closer to, or further 
from, a fan, window, or a conditioned-air 
outlet as they may wish. The spread of 
climate should not be too extreme, and 
about 2° F on each side of the optimum 
seems to be wide enough to suit nearly 
everybody. 

It is necessary for comfort that the 
optimum should be achieved with some 
precision, since there does not appear to 
be any very wide comfort zone for lightly 
clad people who are used to a low latitude 
climate. A deviation of 1° F from optimum 
may not matter very much, but 2° is quite 
serious, producing discomfort in about 
20 per cent of the number who were 
previously comfortable. 

These features may be seen by inspecting 
the comfort graph below. The comfort 
graph shows the relationship between the 
percentage of fully acclimatised adult males 
who are comfortable, and the value of the 
Singapore Index. The position of the 
maximum is at 78-7° F on the Singapore 
Index, and it will be noticed that only 
68 per cent of the subjects at most were 
comfortable. The peak is not only lower, 
but also sharper that that obtained by 
similar methods in higher latitudes. 

The need for warmth, for a fairly exactly 
defined optimum climate, and for freedom 
of choice to suit individual tastes, are 
matters that should not be ignored in low 
latitudes, as too often through misunder- 
standing they are. 


' T 
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Comfort graph for fully acclimatised adult males, lightly active, under 
ordinary informal living conditions in the climate of Singapore. The per- 
centage of subjects who were comfortable is plotted against the value of 


the Singapore Index. 
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The T.U.C. Memorial building, main entrance in Great Russell Street. The bronze group is by Bernard Meadows. (Photo: David du R. Aberdeen) 
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Andrew Rankine, o.B.e. (4), City Architect 


THIS BUILDING was awarded the R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal for the three-year period 
ending 31 December 1958, in the area of the York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

The site is in close proximity to the western approach road to the city and occupies an area of 
approximately 18 acres. 

The greater part of the grounds has been allocated for athletic and recreational training. Areas 
immediately adjacent to the main entrance and the north-east side of the school are reserved for 
gardens with a tree belt of specimen trees and flowering shrubs on the north-eastern boundary. 

The school building is planned in four main sections comprising: (a) main entrance and ad- 
ministration, (4) dining and services, (c) classrooms, (d) workshops; and in a manner to obtain the 
maximum benefit of daylight and sited to permit of the maximum playing field area. 


Construction: The whole of the building, supported on piles, has a reinforced concrete framework 
with reinforced concrete floors and roofs. External walls at ground-floor level are faced with buff 
coloured hand-made facing bricks with natural stone dressings and panels of random uncoursed 
rubble walling of natural Yorkshire sandstone in various colours. The exposed reinforced concrete 
framework is faced with white cement. The upper floors of the classroom block are faced with 
aluminium ‘curtain wall’ cladding containing clear glass above window sill levels and opaque, 
double sealed coloured glass below. 

Heating is by low pressure hot water served from solid fuel boilers, and fitted with automatic 
stokers, the whole installation being thermostatically*controlled. 

The school is wired throughout for radio services; there is provision for television in the music 
and drama room. 

Extensive use has been made wherever possible of natural materials for colour and decoration. 

In the circulation areas, however, and particularly in the entrance hall and dining hall, a much 
bolder and more vigorous choice of colours has been adopted. 


The Riley Technical High School, Kingston upon Hull 


Cost .. 


Time of building 
Number of pupils 
Area per place 

Cost per place 

Cost per square foot 


£213,480 net 
£230,705 gross 


24 years 

660 

73-3 square feet 
£260 

£3 10s. 


General Contractors: Messrs. Robinson 
and Sawdon Limited, Kingston upon Hull. 
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Top picture: The main entrance flanked by the assembly hall, gymnasium and administration offices. 
Below: The dual three-storey classroom block. In planning this block the use of corridors has been 
reduced to a minimum, three staircases giving ready circulation to the classrooms, laboratories, etc. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, CARDIFF, 10-13 JUNE 


The Role of the Architect in Efficient Building 


DISCUSSION: SECOND DAY 


The President: Before we start the discussion 
this morning I should like to welcome our 
delegates and visitors from overseas. We 
have with us a delegate from New York, 
Mr. Aronin; Mr. Snodgrass, from Johan- 
nesburg, to whom I extend a special 
welcome; and Mr. Zettel, from Brazil. 

Mr. Aronin has some messages for us 
at this Conference from our confederates 
in New York, and I now invite him to 
deliver them. 


Mr. Jeffrey E. Aronin [A]: It is a very 
great pleasure for me to bring to the 
R.I.B.A. and the South Wales Institute of 
Architects letters of hearty greetings from 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and the New York 
Society of Architects. 

I am most interested in the fortunate title 
of this Conference—‘Efficiency’—and I am 
glad that it has not been labelled ‘Ineffi- 
ciency’. I have come to learn something 
about what makes a British architect so 
efficient. I hope there will be some opinions 
forthcoming on the feasibility and prepara- 
tion of a check list by which architects can 
know at all stages of their work that they 
have included all the elements in the design 
necessary for the construction of a building. 
In the United States we do not have any 
way of knowing, except by intuition and 
experience, whether we have taken every- 
thing into account. 

In this connection I might commend to 
your attention the new building products 
registry service which the A.I.A. has 
produced this year. It provides one in one 
volume with the claims of many manu- 
facturers as well as past performance in 
materials and the experience of hundreds 
of architects. 

I should like to thank you once more for 
your hospitality and end my remarks with 
a bit of Welsh which I hope you will be able 
to understand—Cymry am byth! 


The President: Yesterday the Study Group 
met for three-quarters of an hour to consider 
how we might best arrange today’s discus- 
sion in the light of what had been said at 
the opening session yesterday morning. We 
did not wish to leave out anything impor- 
tant, but it was apparently evident that 
there were some particular matters which 
required attention. For example, differences 
between official and private offices hold far 
less interest than differences due to the size 
of offices. It was agreed that while their 
problems were much the same the solution 
often had to be different. The small office 
specially needed discussion, for its diffi- 


‘ culties are acute, and we have a great many 


such offices through which a large part of 
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our public contact is made. In all this the 
emphasis was put upon internal problems 
with a strong suggestion that we might be 
under ‘overheading’, but the profession as 
a whole has some general external problems 
especially relative to consultants and 
specialist contractors. How much specialist 
technology should we logically do our- 
selves? Are our arrangements for fees and 
co-ordination very satisfactory? Are we 
getting what we need from the specialist 
consultants, and are we making our needs 
clear enough to them? 

However, I am going to suggest that we 
should divide up our discussion, and I think 
we might do it in three main parts: first 
talking about the small office, then the large 
office and finally the external problems 
relating broadly to specialists and specialist 
contractors but including any points we 


‘might want to discuss about the general 


contractor. We have, however, held a 
complete conference about this last matter, 
and we should try to keep in mind, there- 
fore, our special objective on this occasion, 
which is to look at our own efficiency. I 
think it will help if we keep to these 
categories, and therefore there will be no 
objection to people speaking in the differ- 
ent discussions. 

I will ask Mr. Wright to open the discus- 
sion on the small office. 


The Small Office 


Mr. Arthur F. S. Wright [F] (Gauldie, 
Hardie, Wright and Needham): Matters 
concerning the small office have been dealt 
with in very considerable degree in the 
papers on management, of which you have 
copies. One ‘item which has been rather 
skimmed through is the detailed treatment 
of instructions to specialists and consultants 
and the detailed use of present-day develop- 
ments in commercial drawing offices. 

At the beginning of any big job, im- 
mediately after briefing, it becomes apparent 
which consultant services will be required, 
which advice will be needed and very 
shortly thereafter which specialist services 
are really needed. At this stage it is im- 
portant to remember that a consultant can 
and should advise and that a specialist very 
often has something to sell. We make a 
selection of these personnel by some means 
or other, and invite a consultant to attend 
for interview after we have sent him a copy 
of the sketch plans, and thereafter we 
interrogate him very seriously in an attempt 
to assess quality. At that stage he will give 
some idea of how he proposes to handle 
the problem given to him, and then the 
point arises whether the design will have 
to be altered—whether the consultant will 
have to change his mind or whether we 
must get another consultant. 


At the same time, we have sent out 
general inquiries to those branches of 
specialists which look as if they can satisfy 
the demands, and we use a check list so 
that the specialists will provide the answers 
that we need and not the answers which 
they think we ought to have. 

In order to speed up this matter of 
inquiry, we use true-to-scale transparencies 
of our arrangement drawings, which are 
generally small-scale ones. This means that 
we get drawings back which are familiar to 
everyone in the office. They have been 
made by the staff. They are the right size, 
The consultant has not had as much 
drawing to do, nor has the specialist, and 
we have overlays which can be used both 
for making fresh transparencies for the 
main contractor and for making copies 
for general use. These transparencies cost 
about 1s. or 2s. depending on the quality 
required. 

Afier drawings have gone to the quantity 
surveyor, we get, from a commercial 
drawing office, photo-reduced foolscap 
copies of all pertinent drawings, which go 
out with the bills of quantities. For matters 
like electrical work where the detail of the 
drawing is not of any great importance but 
the layout and general picture of the 
building is enormously important these 
drawings are particularly satisfactory. We 
developed them in the first place so as to 
make supervision a rather more accurate 
business and avoid our having to be forced 
to rely on memory aids for checking details 
requiring attention after we get back to the 
office. The originals of foolscap size cost 
about 5s. 6d. each. Thereafter in the office 
itself prints can be made costing about 4d. 
each. I cannot over-emphasise the value 
of these reductions. 

We find that this drill produces results 
in savings of time and has a side effect of 
greater importance. It imposes on everyone 
concerned the authority of the architect. It 
means that from our arrangement drawings 
we get a comprehensive guide-print—the 
print referred to on page 17 of the articles. 
It is the office record for the job. 

It is the plan which points out all the 
little places in the building where the work 
of the consultants, the specialists and all 
other contractors joins together and where 
all these nasty little complexes occur like 
pipes passing through ceilings, round about 
beams and back out through the wall to 
reach the drain. You are all well acquainted 
with these awkwardnesses, sometimes due 
to lack of foresight on the part of the 
architect, sometimes due to inevitability in 
that everything has gone too far before the 
supervisor can catch the defect, and some- 
times due to direct disobedience on the part 
of the operative or adviser concerned. 

We are aware that much of the results 
of this work, the savings of time and the 
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co-ordination of special details, can well be 
achieved by a good general contractor. 
Until good contractors are more numerous, 
however, the architect will have to look 
after these matters himself if his buildings 
are not to suffer. 


The President: I wonder whether I should 
invite Mr. Keith Scott to say something 
about the small office. 


Mr. Keith Scott [A] (Grenfell Baines and 
Hargreaves): I had intended to speak later 
on about the large office. Perhaps I might 
ask for a definition. We have 18 people in 
our Preston office, and we have an organisa- 
tion which tries to fit that. 


The President: To some people that might 
be a small office. 


Mr. Scott: Very well. I have been very 
interested in the papers that have been 
produced prior to the Conference, and 
I hope that something will come out of the 
Conference whereby the whole profession 
will have something further to go at. 

In particular, I should like more details 
of the type drawings mentioned by Gauldie 
and Wright. We have had great difficulty in 
trying to get at any good type details. We 
find that it needs the labours of a partner 
working at a great stretch for long periods 
of time, and this we find very difficult to 
achieve. I should be very interested to know, 
for instance, whether they have any further 
type details on the doors or windows 
mentioned in their articles. We fully agree 
that type details of verge and eaves details 
and chimney caps do nothing but stultify 
the design. 

In source details we get a little further, 
and we are sure that source details should 
be classified under their elements so that 
we can relate it back to a costing system 
that we have in the office whereby these 
source details can also be priced. 

There is the question of the catalogues 
still needed for general type information. 
We feel that we have a very good system 
for our type and size of office. We differ 
radically from Gauldie and Wright here. 
We have what is in effect a librarian. We 
have 18 qualified architects in the Preston 
office and a further 14 in the branch offices. 
We have a librarian, and he is in charge of 
our whole library system. We file strictly 
under the A.J. system, and each file is indexed 
under the name and cross-indexed under 
the ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL subject. This 
works very well. We have an intercom- 
munication system in the office whereby 
we ring the librarian, and within seconds 
the catalogue is on the desk. I can assure 
you that the system works. The librarian 
books the catalogue out to one just like a 
librarian in a normal library would register 
books out, and every few days one gets a 
form reminding one that the catalogue is 
still out. 

After three years the library has more 
than 6,000 catalogues covering 2,500 manu- 
facturers, and there is a roomful of 
samples—about 1,500. It really pays off in 
terms of time. 
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We feel that this could work also in local 
authorities. I have worked for local 
authorities where there was the problem 
of the catalogue being left on draughts- 
men’s desks and lost for all time. I also see 
no reason why the system cannot work ina 
small office. I was the associate in charge of 
our Manchester office, a small office with 
four assistants, for some time, and we 
worked the same system there, the secretary 
doing the librarian’s work. The library 
was used full time. 

With regard to the programming of 
work, I should like to know whether 
Gauldie and Wright find that the method 
which they have outlined is fully satisfactory. 
We have tried it and found that it was not. 
We have been trying to forecast time and 
labour availability in the office more 
accurately. We have had graphs showing 
the number of man-hours available in 
terms of building work per man-hour in 
relation to staff time. This is kept up to date 
for every phase in the job so that we can see 
what profit or loss a job is making at any 
given point in its career by reference to a 
target line already on the graph, and we can 
see from the graphs, by making a compari- 
son, what the total man-hour availability 
of the office is likely to be at any given 
point in the future. This is of great assistance 
to us, although I must say that, whereas we 
have the first point lined up very well and 
the method is working accurately, we have 
found that in regard to the second total we 
have some difficulty due to the number of 
variables. 

We recall how long working drawings 
take to produce both in terms of skill and 
in terms of individuals. From this we can 
determine, and are hoping to determine 
increasingly accurately, how long the 
working drawings should take, an estimate 
of the number of working drawings for the 
job—you can do that quite accurately, 
certainly there is a 10 per cent margin of 
error, but I think we can do it within 5 per 
cent—and how long the whole batch of 
working drawings will take with various 
team combinations. Obviously a_ very 
experienced three-man team will do a job 
very much quicker than one very experi- 
enced man with four or five graduates, 
because the experienced man will prob- 


ably take some time prompting the 
other members of the team to solve 
problems. 


But how long? These are the questions 
that we are trying to answer. 


The President: Although we are inviting 
people to talk about the small office, that 
is no reflection on their own organisation, 
which may be large. I know that I probably 
and some other people have a smal! office 
when it is compared with American 
standards, but maybe it is a large office 
compared with our own standards. I can 
speak eloquently about the small office and 
the problems which confront it. What we 
are looking for is people with experience to 
help us with the problem of efficiency in the 
small office. 

Perhaps Mr. Handisyde would care to 
speak. 


Mr. C. C. Handisyde [A] (Handisyde and 
Taylor): I said yesterday that I thought 
that there was a tendency perhaps for 
conferences to talk a little too much about 
the big office, and that the small office was 
terribly important to architecture in 
general in its effect on the public. 

I should like it if through the Institute 
we could collect together a lot of informa- 
tion of the sort which Mr. Scott has given 
and build up a yardstick .by which those 
offices which are interested in improving 
their efficiency could measure whether they 
are efficient or not. 

For instance, there is the question of how 
many man-hours it takes to do different 
jobs. We keep some records of that kind in 
our office, but the amount of work which a 
small office does is so little that unless it can 
compare its results with those of somebody 
else it does not help very much to keep the 
records. It may help a little in planning how 
long the next job will take, but with so 
little build-up of information it is not nearly 
as helpful as it could be if there was some 
kind of general clearing house through the 
R.I.B.A. 

Another point made at yesterday's 
lunch-time meeting related to the im- 
portance of overheads, and I agree with 
the opinions which were expressed there, 
that on the whole a small office with its eye 
on buying the baby a new frock all the time 
is a little inclined to cut its overheads to 
such an extent that it becomes uneconomi- 
cal. The less you are prepared to spend 
on it the less efficient it becomes. It would 
be good to get some kind of data on what 
small offices should spend in the way of 
overheads. 


Mr. Peter B. Dunham [F] (Peter Dunham, 
Widdup and Harrison): My office has a 
technical staff, including the three partners, 
which varies at the moment from between 
eight and fifteen. It started as a one-man 
show about 20 years ago. Therefore, I have 
experience of the various stages up to that 
size. 

The main difficulty about a small office 
is the relatively large number of small jobs 
it has compared with the relatively small 
number of very large jobs in a large office. 
It is this complexity of a small office which 
makes it so difficult to run it with medium 
efficiency. We are always worried about the 
efficiency of our office, but we have come 
to the conclusion that we—I think it 
probably applies to most offices—should 
make much more use of the non-technical 
staff. | think we are improving a bit. 

I suspect that in the large offices there are 
too many technical staff wasting their time 
on doing administrative jobs which I am 
sure the secretaries could do, and something 
of the same sort happens in small offices. 
In fact, I feel that in a small office you can, 
if you do not look out, spend so much time 
evolving wonderful routine and complicated 
systems that in the end you have no time 
to do any architecture at all. It is a tragedy 
of our time in many ways that the higher 
up the ladder you get in this profession and 
the more work you get, the less time is 
available for the principals or the group 
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leaders to actually do the architecture, the 
designing is delegated, and the principal 
gets bogged down in all sorts of routine 
matters. 

We believe that a wider and more intelli- 
gent use of the secretarial staff of a small 
office could provide the answer to many of 
these problems. 

First of all, there is the selection of the 
secretary. Like many things in life, the 
cheapest is not always the best. This 
applies to girl secretaries as much as to 
anything else. There is a tendency in the 
small office to cut down the quality and 
number of the secretarial staff so that 
another architectural assistant can _ be 
afforded. It is fatal to do so. When you 
are selecting a secretary, it is essential that 
she should be intelligent and attractive. We 
spend a lot of time selecting our light 
fittings, furnishings and fitments for the 
building, and there is no reason at all why 
we should not have a_ well-designed 
secretary. Clients who come in are just as 
much impressed by an attractive and 
efficient secretary probably as they are by 
the architect who eventually sees them. 

We have found that the intelligent girl 
can take care of much of the routine work 
normally done by the partner or the chief 
assistant, and can take considerable respon- 
sibility if she is encouraged to do so. She 
must be treated and trained differently from 
the accepted machine which just produces 
the letters. She must, in fact, share in the 
architecture and know as much about each 
job as anybody else in the office. Our 
experience has been that with this en- 
couragement she knows a lot more about 
the job than most of the architects do. 

These are, I suggest, some of the things 
that you can do with a good secretary. She 
will, of course, do the normal routine 
duties and write routine letters off her own 
bat. She should sit in at most of the 
important interviews and discussions that 
either the partners or the assistants have 
with clients, consultants or subcontractors 
if they are important enough. It is far 
better that she should sit in and take notes 
than that it should go to her afterwards as 
a memo. 

She should—we have found that this 
works very well—both invent and run the 
filing system for catalogue information, 
plans and so on in the office. Only two years 
ago we were struggling on with the box- 
file system for our catalogues, which got 
all over the office and were never in the 
right place. One day we asked one of the 
secretaries to get it organised. Within 
about two weeks everything was organised. 
I do not know what the system is, but if you 
ask the secretary for a certain thing it 
always appears very quickly. It is far better 
that a secretary should devise a system and 
run it than that one should waste one’s 
time or the time of an architectural assistant 
in doing it. 

In the case of the more important jobs 
or the most interesting ones anyway, archi- 
tects should take their secretaries along 
with them so that they know what is going 
on, and the secretaries should attend the 
more important site meetings. 
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There is another use for a secretary while 
you are on the way to a job. If she is capable 
of doing it, she can take shorthand while 
you are going along in the car. I have found 
it extremely useful. However, there are 
three requirements: you have to have a 
secretary who is not subject to car sickness; 
you have to take anti-sea-sickness pills 
with you; you have to have a secretary 
who is willing to take the pills. I find it most 
useful to do this. Those interested in 
statistics may be interested to know that 
it takes about 40 miles to do a normal 
specification for a normal three-bedroomed 
house. 

A secretary can run the information 
service and act as liaison between partners 
and groups in an office. This is important. 
We have found that even with three partners 
we can never get together to discuss 
anything. We find that we get far more 
information passing between ourselves if 
we let our secretaries do it than if we try to 
do it on a routine basis. 

Finally, what proportion of secretaries 
to technical staff is necessary? I think that 
it is somewhere between three and four 
assistants to one secretary. | am not certain 
that it could not be even more secretaries 
than that. 

Those are some observations on what 
one can do with a good secretary. I feel 
that there are just as many interesting 
possibilities in what one can do with a bad 
secretary. 


Mr. Thomas Mitchell [A] (Thomas Mitchell 
and Partners): While not disagreeing with 
anything that Mr. Dunham has said, I 
would put to the Conference the point that 
instead of wondering whether the secretary 
or the technical staff should do an adminis- 
trative job, it is fundamental first of all to 
decide whether the job is worth doing at 
all. 

I think the most helpful approach to the 
problems of the small office is to get rid of 
unnecessary administrative work rather 
than to elaborate special ways of reminding 
you how to do it. 


Mr. R. Baden Hellard [A] (Brunton, Baden 
Hellard and Boobyer): I speak as one 
coming from a small office, and I have a 
few statistics to offer which I hope may 
dispel the views of Mr. Mitchell. 

Today we are dealing with a different 
environment from that when Mr. Mitchell 
was with Vincent Harris. We have many 
more authorities to consult, more techni- 
calities to attend to, and much more co- 
ordination to do, and co-ordination is the 
thing which needs administration. 

But I agree with Mr. Mitchell that we 
must first ask the purpose of administra- 
tion. It is either to improve the product or 
to reduce the time necessary to produce it, 
in our case the product is a building. 

I do not think we can lay down any hard 
and fast rules for any size of office, but 
I think we can take up the principles which 
Mr. Austin-Smith mentioned yesterday 
because they have applied equally to 
I.C.1’s. 18,000 people at Billingham and to 


their small powder mill in Cornwall with 
nine people. Sir Ewart Smith has a maxim— 
the high cost of low overheads. I am sure 
this applies to architects much more than 
Parkinson’s Law does. 

We have tried over six or seven years to 
use records not just as records but as 
planning documents, but we have found 
that they are useless unless you ‘progress’, 
There is no use planning unless you keep 
check of your progress against the plan, 
and it is this act of checking progress that 
washes away all the problems of not getting 
a job out on time. This may be because an 
assistant who is aware that the job has to be 
finished today somehow always gets it 
finished today, but if ‘today’ is 12 or 18 
months ahead it is difficult to check 
progress against such a time scale. It is 
necessary to bring the time scale down to 
something which the chap on the jeb can 
understand. This need not be difficult. We 
use squared graph paper and mark off the 
time allotted for every task. Sometimes it 
may be as little as five or six hours. 

We use a series of check lists which have 
been adapted from simple work study 
practice as an approach to the problem of 
drawings. ! 

This resulted from a method study which 
Mr. Austin-Smith pointed out involved five 
main points: 

(1) You have to select the job. We selected 
drawings. 

(2) You have to examine the purpose of 
the drawing. Here I think there is an 
aspect which as architects we often do not 
sort out in our own minds—whether the 
drawing is an_ instruction, which the 
contractor may only vary at his peril, or 
whether we are giving information and 
suggestions which we do not mind how the 
contractor carries out as long as we get the 
desired result. If we could clear this point 
and separate the two distinct aspects of 
instructions to contractors, it would be a 
big step forward in the presentation of 
drawings and it would help to get what we 
want at a price that our clients can afford. 
(3) We then devised and rationalised, 
and— 

(4) Installed a system—in this case a 
questioning systematic self-checking system. 
The last point— 

(5) Maintain the system. It is easy to create 
a system and spend time organising it, but 
if you do not keep going back to see that it 
is being used until it has become standard 
practice it is useless to begin. We have all 
met the operative who has not liked a new 
tool and has thrown it away after ten 
minutes, when he had spent five years/ 
learning to use his previous tool. We must 
spend longer at it. If we doubt it, let us look | 
at the results of such firms as I.C.I. and we 
shall get the reassurance that we need to} 
go on. 

I have figures here to prove a lot of what 
I have said. I have been too long, and so 


I will give just one or two. We have kept | 


records of all the time spent in the office 
for the last six or seven years, and we find! 
that the average non-productive time—that| 


1 See Note at the end of this report. 
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is time not allocated to any specific job— 
per month varies between 16-2 per cent and 
51 per cent. However, we still seem to be 
able to do jobs on which other people 
cannot make a profit. The 51 per cent was 
in August when a lot of the staff were on 
holiday, but they still have to be paid and 
costed. The average for the whole of the 
seven years is about 20 per cent. 


Mr. Bryan Westwood [F] (Westwood, Sons 
and Partners): For conveying information, 
] would put in a plea for photographs. 
When one is engaged in renovating old 
buildings there is nothing to beat photo- 
graphs. We have found in renovating war- 
damaged property that photographs will 
do more in a comparatively short time than 
you can do in making a descriptive 
drawing. This method obviates the need to 
make sketches. The relative heights of 
roofs, eaves and so on are immediately 
conveyed even by a dreary photograph. 


Mr. Kenneth W. Mark [A] (Metropolitan 
Borough of St. Pancras): As an assistant 
in a small office for some 14 years I have 
seen lots of different types of organisation, 
and I was very pleased when the Conference 
decided to discuss this matter. The main 
difficulty seems to me to be that much of 
our organisation ends up in chaos. 

A vital point which is often missed is the 
relationship between the principal and the 
staff. If this relationship could be happier, 
from both sides in many cases, we should 
be a lot more effective and better organised. 
Often a lot of records which seem to be 
just what is needed from the practical point 
of view are a terrific burden on the staff, 
and often the staff are not granted time to 
keep records which they would like to 
keep. 

I think that the secretary has a very 
important place in a small office; but there 
is always the danger that the secretary can 
become almost the principal, and this ought 
to be very carefully watched, because it can 
cause a lot of bad feeling and disorganisa- 
tion. 

Lastly, I would say that all who have 
taken the trouble to enter this profession— 
in many cases they have done so with a 
great deal of difficulty—must have offered 
to them a challenge. Their work must 
constantly be a challenge to them. No- 
body can feel proud of something which 
they can do in their sleep, and often in 
offices after one has spent many years in 
studying and obtaining qualifications one 
finds oneself with no challenge. Also, one 
must have complete confidence. You must 
have confidence in the person for whom 
you are working, and you must feel that 
the person for whom you are working has 
complete confidence in you. 


The President: I will now invite Mr. Gauldie 
to sum up this part of the discussion as 
briefly as possible. 


Mr. W. S. Gauldie [F]: The subject of type 
details was mentioned by Mr. Scott. The 
great thing is not to start typing all sorts of 
various things. One should avoid having 
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details of eaves, verges and so forth, because 
One may introduce a restrictive factor in 
design. They are matters for source details. 
The fewer the type details the better, and 
the more flexible they are the better. 

Mr. Scott’s information problem seems 
to be different from ours. Six thousand 
catalogues is too many. I believe that the 
thing to do is to throw most of them away. 
We get a great deal of literature every day, 
and it is beyond one’s ingenuity to keep 
track of it all. Once we have thrown two- 
thirds of the stuff out it is easy to file the 
rest, but throwing it out is the trick. 

Mr. Handisyde spoke about the overheads 
of a small office. It would be interesting to 
get a general opinion about that. I have 
seen a figure of £9 to £10 a day for an 
assistant. I think we ourselves should soon 
be out of business at that rate, although 
we are probably rather lavish with our 
overheads nevertheless. 

I disagree with Mr. Dunham about non- 
technical staff doing things like classifying 
catalogues, but he made a good point about 
the fact that one can leave oneself no time 
for architecture. 

I am rather with Mr. Mitchell about first 
asking why one is doing the administration, 
and I also agree with Mr. Baden Hellard 
that the sleepy days when one could do 
without it are gone. However, they have 
one point in common, and that is that the 
great thing is to ask why and check your 
Own assumptions. 

With regard to the question of specialists, 
One is apt to think that the small practice 
does not have so many specialist problems. 
On the other hand, in a very small practice 
one has all sorts of people like the local 
plumber who are specialists on the local 
plumbing and so on. It will help us if we 
put the thing in historical perspective. Once 
upon a time a man left a cave and built a 
house. He was the first architect. Another 
fellow dug a hole and put a rough shelter 
round it, and he was the first specialist. 
He is now called the sanitary engineer. 
Specialists grew as civilisation grew. Our 
technique must simply adapt itself to these 
growing problems. 


The Large Office 


The President: We will next deal with the 
large office, and I should like to invite 
Mr. Arthur Ling to start the ball rolling. 


Mr. Arthur Ling [F] (City Architect and 
Planning Officer, Coventry): I am not sure 
that I am the right person to start the ball 
rolling, but I have one or two things on my 
mind that I should like to get off it. 

The first is that I think that in the large 
offices we are going to be judged in the 
future as much by the maintenance and 
running costs of our buildings, as by their 
functional and aesthetic success. 

I feel that we have to point out quite 
clearly from this Institute that we as 
architects are not responsible for inefficient 
design giving rise to heavy maintenance 
costs when the capital costs allowed for 


particular buildings have been so cut by the 
Government that we have had to cut down 
on finishes and put in cheaper equipment 
which give rise to heavy maintenance and 
running costs. On the other hand I think 
everybody knows that the Ministry of 
Education will allow coal-fired boilers or 
oil-fired burners and the usual thing now 
under the Clean Air Act is to change from 
coal to oil, which simply means that instead 
of being choked you are poisoned. If you 
try to put electric heating in a school you 
are told that it is too expensive in running 
costs. That is a case where they are thinking 
about running costs, but not about the 
Clean Air Act, and it will be more expen- 
sive to change all this equipment over 
later. 

The Institute should make its voice heard 
on the side of not cutting down on capital 
costs to the extent that the authorities will 
be incurring heavy maintenance costs and 
then looking to the architects for an answer 
instead of to those who are responsible for 
it. By cutting down by £300 on the capital 
cost of a house you will probably involve 
yourself in the expenditure of £1,000 on 
maintenance in the period ahead. 

The second point upon which I want to 
touch which also affects the large office is 
the question of the ‘package deal’. 

The complaint that there seems to be 
against this service—and I think it is a 
proper complaint—is that the architect is 
at the bottom of the package. There is one 
way of solving the problem, and that is to 
turn the package over and bring it the right 
way up with the architect on top. 

I hope that the Borough Architect of 
Edmonton may say something about this. 
For in Edmonton there has been for some 
time—ten years, I think—a direct works 
department which is organised under the 
Borough Architect. The architect is on top 
and certain economies are possible. For 
instance, you do not have to duplicate the 
quantity surveyor’s services on the con- 
tractor’s side. The quantity surveyor 
becomes the contractor’s estimator. Simi- 
larly with the clerk of works and general 
foreman. You do not have to have one man 
supervising another; you combine them 
into one. Thus the integration of building 
with design work can produce interesting 
and economical results. 

There is a third point that I wish to 
make, concerning the relationship between 
the specialist serving the large office and the 
architect. Some local authorities have 
outside private consultants. Others are 
served by their own staff. The electrical and 
heating specialists and structural engineers 
may be within the architect’s department 
or in another department altogether. It is 
well known that most of the architects’ 
departments with the big local authorities 
in this country started in the city engineers’ 
departments, and we are only now begin- 
ning to reach the point where the large 
majority of local authorities have a separate 
architect’s department. There are still 36 
important county boroughs without archi- 
tects’ departments. When the split has 
taken place in the past not always have the 
specialist services come over with the 
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architect. It is most important that the little 
bits which have been broken off are brought 
together again and that one person—the 
architect—is made responsible for all the 
design processes of building, otherwise you 
have conflict and discord and they are 
reflected in the design and costs of a 
building. 


Mr. Kenneth J. Campbell [A] (Principal 
Housing Architect, London County Coun- 
cil): In the very large office there seem to 
be two problems relating to efficiency. One 
is the problem of mechanical efficiency, 
which comprises all those things connected 
with the use of forms, filing systems, check 
lists, notebooks and so forth. The second 
problem is that of the human factor. 

In the large office it is the second which 
is the most difficult problem. The very large 
office can normally dispose of librarians 
and others for building material research, 
development research and so on. One can 
dispose of the people, and one can pro- 
duce to some extent the information, 
the knowledge and the research results. 
What is appallingly difficult is to get the 
material down to the chap on the board 
and, having got it down there, to get the 
chap on the board to use it quickly and 
efficiently and with a certain sense of co- 
operation. 

I was extremely glad that the speaker 
who spoke as an assistant said the things 
he did. There were two or three of those 
things which were very pertinent. 

I started in a relatively small office and 
went up through larger ones to my present 
office, and in every case I saw the difficulty 
and the danger of the prize confidential 
secretary starting as the passer-on of all the 
principals’ ideas, opinions and instructions 
and ending up as the originator of those 
ideas, opinions and instructions. That can 
happen in large public offices as well as in 
private offices. 

We produce a very large information 
book. It is an excellent thing. It is about 
the size of any one volume of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and I expect that 
ultimately it will be about the size of all the 
volumes. At the moment it covers only 
housing, but it is a foolscap-sized volume 
getting on for 2 in. thick. It contains all the 
information which we think that everybody 
ought to know, from the width between 
balcony railings to the latest information 
on under-floor heating. 

It is all done in a loose-leaved book with 
a hard cover, and all the sections, dealing, 
for instance, with relations with other 
bodies, structural problems, statutory prob- 
lems and building regulations, are in 
different colours. Every year all the current 
information, notes and instructions are put 
into a subsidiary volume, and at the end of 
the year they are put into the final volume. 
Each section has one of these books, and 
anybody else who may be interested, but 
the difficulty is to get people to read them. 
This is a real difficulty. The book is handed 
to every chap when he first arrives, and 
I imagine that they read as much as they 
can get through. It is like reading Mathe- 
matics for the Million; 1 used to stop at 
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the third chapter. However, the book is 
there for reference. 

Our real problem is: What is the final 
resistance point of the ordinary chap in a 
big office to instructions which come round 
in the form of paper ? It is not only informa- 
tion but a continuous stream of instruc- 
tions, notes, exhortations, reminders and 
so forth going out. We find that we rapidly 
reach the saturation point. 

That leads straight to the next problem, 
which is the human factor. In the small 
office, whether one likes the boss or not— 
and it is almost irrelevant—one is at least 
in the middle of the turmoil of the practice, 
the tensions and the pressures day by day, 
and also the catastrophes. With all this 
going on it makes the chap feel that he is 
part of it. He may not like it and may get 
out, but he is nevertheless part of the 
general feeling of the office. 

In the very large office this is not so. The 
man at the board is to some extent insulated. 
The difficulty, as we have found, is to 
maintain the sort of pressure and tension 
low down in the office that you get in a 
small office. My impression is that in the 
large office you can do less with the things 
which we have heard about this morning— 
forms, schedules and so forth—than you 
can in a small office. 

Everybody knows that in every office 
they have ever been in, all round the walls 
there are pieces of faded graph paper or 
specially drawn diagrams with bits of 
cotton which hang down, dated about 
5 August 1955. I have it in my office, and 
you have it in yours. I am not decrying 
these charts. I think they are absolutely 
essential. They look well—provided that 
you remember to move the cotton along. 
But the point is, and my experience has 
been, that it is not the architect’s business to 
keep them up to date. This is where I en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Dunham and another 
speaker who referred to the matter of 
secretaries—whether they are male or 
female. My view is that you can use the 
non-technical man to much greater extent. 
The risk in a large office of the ordinary 
section clerk or administrative clerk ever 
becoming too much on top is almost nil. 
It may not be so in a small private office 
but it is so in a large office. 

At the L.C.C. we have about one-third 
of the number of administrative assistants 
at section level that, in my opinion, we 
ought to have. I am convinced that at least 
one secretary, clerk or whatever you like 
to call him, to, say, one dozen men is 
absolutely essential. Probably that is not 
enough. 

Not only is there all this filing, charting 
and recording to be done but there is also 
telephoning. I believe that one of the things 
that make promotion worth while is that 
you get someone to do your telephoning 
for you. I am serious about that. It is 
wrong for the average working architect 
or assistant to have to spend a very large 
portion of his time trying to get contractors, 
sites, subcontractors, other departments, 
outside consultants on the ’phone, perhaps 
missing them the first time and finding that 
they are engaged the second time and then 


not being in the room when they ring back, 
He should be able to tell somebody to get 
Mr. So-and-so for him or to get Mr. So. 
and-so and tell him this, that, or the other, 
The amount of highly-paid technical time 
spent on that duty is far out of proportion, 
It is uneconomical. 

Finally, everyone knows the problems 
in keeping in touch architecturally, mentally, 
morally and emotionally with the chaps in 
the large office. How to do it I do not know, 
I meet one section a month—I have 20 sec- 
tions—and have a small exhibition of its 
work in a conference room in the office— 
and we have an afternoon’s argument and 
debate on the work. That is one way of 
doing it. It is not really adequate, but it is 
one way. I should like to know how one 
keeps in touch with the chaps in the very 
large office, because in my opinion that is 
the secret of an architect’s efficiency. 


Mr. H. S. Howgrave-Graham [A] (Crawley 
Development Corporation): It is clear that 
you can use your clerical staff in a big 
office, if you have a good one, to do a great 
deal of the work on quite a number of 
things which in a small office are normally 
done by the technical staff. Having had 
some experience of being at the L.C.C., 
I would say that it is important to ensure 
that the clerks are given jobs which keep 
them interested in their work, because there 
is a type of clerk one meets in large offices 
who is browned off and does everything 
simply because he has to and is no longer 
interested at all in his work. 

I should like to go a little wider within the 
immediate question of the large office. I feel 
that the subdivision of the discussion this 
morning into small offices and large offices 
makes it difficult to bring in some of the 
points which we all have in common, and 
one that I should like to mention in 
particular is that we all know that justice 
has to be done but that it has also to be 
seen to be done. We have been talking a lot 
about the efficiency of our offices from our 
own internal point of view, but from the 
point of view of the profession at large it 
is vitally necessary at this stage that we 
should be seen to be efficient. 

I know from talks that I have had that 
there are a certain number in our profes- 
sion—a small minority, I hope—who 
manage to convey to the outside public 
somehow or other that we are a lot of long- 
haired nitwits. I think the schools have a job 
here, because most of the chaps who come 
into the profession do not talk in exactly 
the same language as their clients. I have 
suffered from that disability because it was 
not part of my curriculum. You have to 
pick it up as you go along, and it is not easy. 
You are dealing with businessmen who 
have been trained in financial language, 
and they talk in a financial language, and 
they expect their architect to be their 
adviser in a much fuller sense than their 
design adviser. Very often they are dealing 
with an investment, and the outcome of the 
investment depends on the architect’s 
ability to appreciate what the investment is 
about, and if he cannot do that he cannot 
give the client the fullest service. Therefore, 
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| ask that in educational spheres this should 
be looked into much more thoroughly. 

There is also the question of these ideas 
which have come from all quarters. I find 
that when you have conferences you get a 
tremendous bombardment of ideas. Many 
of them seem excellent, but when you get 
back you find that your in-tray is full up 
after you have been away and soon you are 
back in the old routine, time passes and it 
is the next conference before a lot of new 
ideas come forward. 

I suggest that the R.I.B.A. might, 
through the Practice Committee, examine 
these ideas, and perhaps then have them 
printed to go out to members ready for 
them to use. This might be done where 
ideas have been put forward which have 
been found to be in the interests of the 
profession as a whole. 

I should now like to deal with one or two 
points arising from other contributions. 

There was a reference by Mr. Ling to the 
economies which may be obtained with the 
direct labour scheme. I think there are 
grave doubts in the minds of many people 
whether such economies really are obtain- 
able. There are arguments in favour of 
such schemes and arguments against them. 
They leave out the competitive element 
which drives many people in contracting 
firms to seek efficiency in their organisation, 
and it seems that that is the greatest drive 
towards efficiency. 

There was a reference yesterday to the 
fixed price tender. I think we all hope that 
the fixed price tender has come to stay. 
There is one aspect of that which Sir 
Thomas Bennett, who is unable to be here 
this morning, hoped I might have an 
opportunity of putting forward. It is that 
fixed price tendering arrangements between 
the employers and the employees in the 
building industry are for their settlement 


“on merits. The moment you have labour 


on fluctuation there is no longer any very 
strong incentive on the part of the employers 
to resist requests for increases in pay, for 
the operatives say “What have you to worry 
about? You will get it all back anyway’. 
That is a point to bear in mind. 

I will confine myself to one more remark. 
I wonder whether it is possible for the 
building industry to organise something 
like a consumer research panel such as has 
proved valuable to housewives and others. 
I can get a little paper which tells me how 
Messrs. Woolworth’s paints compare with 
somebody else’s, but I cannot get a similar 
paper which gives me equally valid informa- 
tion about the paints normally used by our 
profession. 

I congratulate Mr. Peter Dunham upon 
his very efficient secretary, but after what 
he has said this morning I wonder whether 
he will have her very much longer. 


Mr. F. R. Steele [F] (County Architect, 
West Sussex): I speak from the point of 
view of the medium-sized county office with 
30 architects, or people approaching being 
— and 30 or 40 technicians and 
clerks. 


My experience is that there is probably 
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more danger in over-organisation than in 
under-organisation. Over-organisation— 
too much filling in of forms, too much 
unnecessary analysis—can waste more time 
than it can ever gain, and it can take the 
architects away from their architecture and 
kill their enthusiasm. 

I have tried in my office to bring this 
business of organisation to within reason- 
able limits. In common with all county 
offices, I have a great deal of change of 
staff, and I give each new member of the 
staff a booklet of 30 or 40 pages, and 
periodically—and as seldom as possible— 
I send out administrative and constructional 
memoranda. In these we give details of new 
materials and point out the little mistakes 
which we occasionally make in order to 
ensure that they are not repeated by other 
sections. 

That is about all I do in the way of 
organisation. I am rather appalled to think 
of an office about the size of mine keeping 
a librarian to look after catalogues. I should 
soon be on the dole if I tried to do that. 

There are two particular checks which 
I have used and have found most useful. 
I like to know that each assistant is 
producing about £40,000 worth of work a 
year—a little less if it is a big, complicated 
job or a little more if it is a simple job— 
and I like every month to see a balance 
sheet for all my contracts. 


The President: I will now ask Mr. Sheppard 
Fidler to sum up on the question of the 
large office. 


Mr. A. G. Sheppard Fidler (Vice-President): 
Mr. Ling started off with an interesting 
point about the maintenance of buildings. 
I do not know that it directly related to the 
large office or the small office, but I agree 
with him that it is an enormously important 
point. I think that the moral that we might 
draw from it is that we should as architects 
look out for opportunities of pointing out, 
particularly to members of local authorities 
and Government departments that we have 
been designing buildings on a very tight 
purse-string since the war, not only in 
relation to materials themselves but in 
structural techniques and also in space 
standards for buildings. The size of living 
rooms and bedrooms seems to fluctuate 
according to our national purse, not because 
of any specific health reasons. There will be 
an opportunity for architects to put forward 
quite strong views of their own, on housing 
particularly, when the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee sub-committee on 
standards gets to work. 

Frankly, I had not thought of the use of 
direct labour schemes as an answer to the 
all-in service. I feel that the N.F.B.T-.E. 
and others may have different views about 
its efficacy in that direction, but it is an 
interesting idea, and it brings the architect 
to the top of the package, as Mr. Ling said. 

I was most interested, as I am sure you 
all were, in what Mr. Campbell had to say 
about the L.C.C.’s famous handbook and 
the difficulties that the assistant has in 
digesting its contents. 

There is a distinct problem in the larger 


office in this matter of the dissemination of 
information. It is difficult to keep one 
portion of the office aware of what another 
section is doing. One needs a good organisa- 
tion to cover that sort of operation. 

In my office we try to keep people 
informed of what is going on by means of 
meetings and office instructions, which are 
kept to the minimum. I have a central 
library with a librarian for technical 
information. He will carry out a certain 
amount of limited research, but technical 
information sheets, catalogues and so on 
I put with each group. 

I support Mr. Howgrave-Graham in 
what he says, that you should use your 
clerks and secretaries to the greatest 
advantage. He stated that architects should 
appear to be efficient. That is support for 
what I said in the very first paragraphs of 
my, introductory paper. I believe that 
architects ought to be businessmen. They 
ought to look like businessmen, they ought 
to speak like businessmen, dealing with 
businessmen businesswise as the Americans 
say. 

One cannot help agreeing with Mr. Steele 
about the dangers of over-organisation and 
over-management, but I do not think the 
prime purpose of this Conference was to 
make everyone rush home and set up a 
work study group in their office, because 
there would not be many buildings pro- 
duced in the next twelve months. The thing 
to do is to arouse an interest in the subject. 
Some people are doing it. If we can get the 
results of their work published in the way 
the papers produced by Mr. Gauldie and 
Mr. Wright have appeared it would be a 
good thing. Perhaps they need not be quite 
as full now that the subject has been 
introduced, but we want to share this 
information among ourselves very much 
more than we are doing at the moment. The 
contributions that we have had this morning 
show that a number of people are doing 
quite interesting things in their own 
offices if only we can get to know about 
them. 

I have one further remark to make about 
something I have in my own office which 
I have found very useful. It is a fairly large 
office, and therefore we have a considerable 
turnover in staff. That is always a difficulty 
because when something arises after a few 
years you find that the assistant that you 
want has disappeared. When a job is 
finished we write up a history of the 
contract. We describe what happened as 
well as giving general information about 
who the contractor was, what the weather 
was and so forth. We write up the history 
of the thing—why the building was designed 
in the special way it was, what particular 
problems had to be solved and how they 
were solved, why certain materials were 
used, what went wrong, and so on—so that 
the knowledge can be passed on to others 
and the basis of research is established, 
particularly where it is an unusual sort of 
building. 

I believe very much in the use of non- 
technical staff to support and help the 
qualified architect as much as possible, as 
I have said, in order to give the qualified 
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architect a job for which he is really 
qualified and which he enjoys doing, which 
is designing buildings. 


Consultants 
and Specialists 


The President: It is now time to begin 
discussion of the next point, which arises 
quite naturally, and that is the question of 
the external problems relating broadly to 
specialists and specialist contractors. Also 
tied up with this would be the problem of 
the general contractor. I ask Mr. Baxter, 
architect to a county borough, to begin the 
discussion. 


Mr. K. Martin Baxter [A] (Borough 
Architect, Bolton): We have been discuss- 
ing the question of efficiency within large 
and small offices. We should also consider 
the impact which our efficiency makes on 
the general public. There seem to be three 
main criticisms—first of all the question of 
maintenance; secondly imposition of out- 
side control, such as arbitrary ‘cost per 
place’ regulations; and lastly the function 
of the architect in regard to speculative 
development. 

Architects are often criticised by their 
employers—public authorities as well as 
private clients—because their responsi- 
bility is at an end once the maintenance 
period of a contract is over. Could not a 
revision of the scale of fees be made, so that 
it is optional to the client, that the period 
of responsibility could be extended over a 
period to cover several years? This could 
be linked to the latent defects period, and 
would encourage architects to give more 
detailed consideration to the long term 
effects of specifying certain materials and 
guarantees; type of lighting and heating 
systems; and provide some form of 
economic statement in advance of building 
which would assist the client to feel that 
the architect was greatly concerned with the 
economical functions of the building in 
regard to running cost and subsequent 
maintenance. 

On the second point—‘cost per place’, 
which Mr. Ling mentioned—before the 
war in all competitions and major develop- 
ments, costs were determined on cost per 
cubic foot, which reflected a good standard 
of design and flexibility within those 
amounts. Have we got that with the cost 
per place which is being nationally imposed 
on us? Is there not a great need for a study 
group to consider the effect of the cost per 
place? Is it encouraging ‘a penny-in-the 
slot’ attitude towards design, and how does 
it affect our clients in relation to mainten- 
ance? These, I submit, are points which 
should be considered. 

As regards the third criticism—the func- 
tion of the architect in regard to speculative 
development, especially town centres and 
redevelopment—can the Institute help the 
architect in his client relationship? How 
often are members of the profession 
designing buildings to a minimum standard 
of design and construction against their 
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wishes ? How often is the maximum ground 
rent dictating the design and construction 
of the building? I feel that a detailed study 
of town centre design in its varying aspects 
should be made by the Institute. 


Mr. Leonard C. Howitt [F] (City Architect, 
Manchester): I should like to speak on the 
question of how the architect should deal 
with specialist work such as structural 
engineering, heating and ventilation and 
electrical engineering. There are, of course, 
at least three solutions, and the right 
answer is not necessarily the one that gives 
the least trouble to the architect but that 
which gives the most efficient and most 
economical service to the client. 

One solution is to employ within the 
architect’s organisation engineers qualified 
in these respective spheres. Here I must say 
that I fully agree with Mr. Ling that in the 
case of a local authority these specialists 
should be on the staff of the architect’s 
department. If the architect has to go to 
another department for these services, then 
the organisation is bad to that extent. I do 
not care whether it is the L.C.C. or any of 
the other big authorities; the organisation 
in those circumstances is still bad. 

The second solution is to employ the 
services of private consultants. The third 
is to entrust the job to a selected specialist 
sub-contractor who will provide all the 
design services required. 

The first solution provides for few 
complications, provided that there are suffi- 
cient salaried engineers of the right calibre 
available, and, other things being equal, the 
result of competitive tendering among 
selected specialist firms should ensure that 
the client is obtaining, for the minimum 
amount, what the engineer has designed. 
In this kind of work the criterion for 
judging a design is performance, not taste, 
and the unknown factor is whether some 
other technical agency could achieve the 
same performance by a more economical 
design; thus the skill of the engineer is a 
decisive factor. 

The second solution has the same effect 
at probably a higher cost for professional 
services, and the technical skill of the 
consultant is again a decisive factor. 

The third solution introduces complica- 
tions; there is no competition and not only 
can it be questioned whether the design is 
the most economical for the required 
performance but how is the client to be 
assured that the total cost is the least he need 
pay for the specified result ? 

A possible fourth solution is to invite 
competitive schemes and tenders from 
selected specialist firms, and here considera- 
tion of which is the best offer involves not 
only the amounts of the tenders but a 
critical examination of the relative merits 
of the competing schemes, which the 
architect might not be fitted to undertake. 
This procedure may be unfair to the con- 
tractors who incur considerable costs in 
providing competitive schemes and tenders. 

The third solution is popular in the 
circumstances where it is permitted for a 
number of reasons. The cost of the specialist 
design is concealed in the tender and does 


not involve asking the client to face another 
fee; the selected firms have usually worked 
with the architect before and know what 
he seeks to achieve, and the architect knows 
from experience that they will give him 
satisfaction. 

Considering the position in the light of 
principles involved rather than from what 


can be achieved in practice it can bef 


observed that many of the arguments used 
in favour of employing the contracting firm 
that gives an all-in technical service for the 
tender price could be used to justify a client 
employing a building contractor who gives 
an all-in tender which includes architectural 
services; in both cases the professional 
technician is employed by the contractor 
and not by the client. 

Whether our profession is to continue to 
function in its traditional role as the agent 


of the client, whether remunerated by fee | 


or salary, or, like the engineers, become 
largely employed by or as contractors, will 
no doubt become evident in the next few 
years. Some would welcome, but most 
would deplore, that development which, 
to my way of thinking, would have devas- 
tating effects upon many in private practice 
and adversely affect the progress of 
architecture. 

If we accept the principle that inde- 
pendence in relation to the industry is the 
way of practising our art which is in the best 
interests of architecture, the client and the 
profession, might we not be inconsistent 
if we do not adopt the same attitude in 
seeking specialist advice, and therefore 
where we do not have the engineers on our 
own staff, should we not ourselves employ 
independent practising consultants ? 

We rightly claim to be the leaders of the 
building team for the other members are 
employed in one way or another in the 
process for which I can find no better 
description than ‘materialising the archi- 
tect’s conceptions’. It is obvious that the 
architect cannot lead the building team if 
he is the paid servant of the builder; on the 
other hand, we must recognise that 
leadership involves taking responsibility 
and our claim would be even more justified 
if we modified our attitude towards the 
contribution of specialists. 

I have no doubt that the client prefers 
an inclusive fee and a single channel of 
contact in dealing with his building opera- 
tions; this simplicity is indeed one of the 
best selling points of the contractors who 
offer an all-in service. My view is that the 
architect as the leader must come to accept 
overall responsibility for the work of the 
team he leads. At the earliest possible stage 


he must decide whether the project is one | 
which he can undertake completely or | 
whether he will require the assistance © 


of consultants in structural engineering, 
heating and ventilation and_ electrical 


engineering, and the fee he quotes should | 


cover the comprehensive service, including 


quantity surveying. The choice of these | 


specialists should be entirely his concern 
and he would select them with regard to the 
fact that he has to carry the full responsi- 
bility for what they do or do not do. This 
is, in fact, the comprehensive responsibility 
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which some of us in charge of large local 
authority architects’ departments already 
carry. The acceptance of that responsibility 
is, in my humble opinion, the price we must 
pay if we are to maintain and justify our 
leadership. 

It has been said that there are insufficient 
competent consultants in private practice 
to make this a practicable proposition. 
That being so, it may be due to the lack of 
sufficient demand for their services due to 
the use architects make of specialist con- 
tractors, but if architects create a greater 
demand, I think we are justified in believing 
that it would eventually be satisfied. 


Mr. Harold Conolly [F] (County Architect, 
Essex): I want to enlarge upon something 
which Mr. Sheppard Fidler said yesterday 
inhis paper, relating to tendering procedure. 
After all the work study and methods, etc., 
we eventually have to find our general 
contractor and get a price for the work. 
The whole business of tendering procedure, 
as Mr. Fidler said, has been the subject of 
a report by the Joint Committee on 
Tendering Procedure presided over by Sir 
Howard Robertson, and out of that grew 
the Joint Consultative Committee. This 
Committee has worked for a couple of 
years on a code of tendering procedure 
which is very shortly to be issued.! This has 
been a hard job to hammer out, because 
it has needed the approval of the three 
constituent bodies—the R.I.B.A., R.I.C.S. 
and the N.F.B.T.E. It represents what in 
our opinion is a good code of conduct for 
everybody concerned. That is shortly to be 
published, and we hope to launch it, if we 
can, with a meeting at the R.I.B.A. We hope 
that when the code is finally published it 
will be universally adopted and used almost 
as invariably as the R.I.B.A. form of 
contract. 

Architects are occasionally unfair both 
to their quantity surveyors and to the 
builders who are tendering. They rush the 
period for tendering and they generally 
give inadequate time for the study of 
drawings, which are sometimes difficult to 
see. The new code tries to set out what 
should be good conduct; such as preliminary 
invitations to tender so that the builder 
knows that in a fortnight or three weeks’ 
time he will get something to price; and 
also proper documentation and the submis- 
sion of scale drawings with bills of quan- 
tities, so that the tenderer has all the 
information before him on his office desk; 
and finally forms of tender, notification of 
tender lists and so on. The code starts on 
the basis of selective tendering. 

Yesterday Mr. Pooley rather decried 
selective tendering. He is a young man of 
whose opinion I think highly, but I submit 
to him that the whole experience of the 
profession is against the use of indis- 
criminate or open tendering. | thought that 
battle had been won long ago. The builders 
vary. They vary in their size, their organisa- 
tion and their know-how. Builders can be 
put into various classes relating to the jobs 
which they can do with success. There is no 
reason why they should not grow from one 

1 See pag: 397. 
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size of job to another but it is no good a 
man taking on a job which is three or four 
times too big for him. Only disaster lies 
that way. 

There is also the point that it seems 
ridiculous to ask 40 or 50 people replying 
to an advertisement to tender for a job of 
£10,000 in value. The cost to the industry 
is terrific. I saw it reported in the technical 
press that a former President of the London 
Master Builders Association had said that 
it cost the industry about £30 million a year 
in estimating costs, and if you save 5 or 
10 per cent of that you are in effect reducing 
building costs, because sooner or later the 
building owner has to pay the £30 million. 

In the DAILY TELEGRAPH this morning 
it is reported that selective tendering is more 
expensive than ‘open’ tendering. In my 
experience that is not so, and I think that 
it is also the experience of a number of my 
colleagues in local government and Govern- 
ment departments. It is necessary to put 
people into their proper category so that 
you get an economic price, not necessarily 
the very cheapest price (because there is 
always somebody not capable of doing the 
job who will undercut) and the important 
factor is not the tender price but the final 
cost of the job when completed. 

I urge that all the members of the 
Institute at this Conference should give the 
code of tendering procedure a very fair 
hearing. 


Mr. Johnson Blackett [F] (Borough Archi- 
tect, Newport): I want to comment on 
something which was said by Mr. Howitt. 
I agree with him, also with what Sir Thomas 
Bennett said with regard to the question of 
office organisation so as to include ancillary 
and engineering staff to do the whole job 
so that the architect can be, as Mr. Ling 
says, at the top of the package. That is 
something for architects in private practice 
to think about. The largest firm anyhow, 
should aim at it. Most of the big civil 
engineering consultants are now employing 
architects and have entered the field of 
architectural practice in a substantial way. 
Similar service is offered by industrial 
services and control is being taken out of 
the hands of the profession. 

Coming to the question of specialist 
engineering services, there is a danger here, 
a danger in costs particularly. An experience 
which I have had recently has led me to 
recommend my authority to employ a 
qualified firm of reinforced concrete 
consulting engineers, not sub-contractor 
specialists. When analysing tenders for a 
secondary school and I found that the cost 
was such that it would be in excess of 
Ministry cost place allowance, examination 
of the figures revealed that the cost of the 
reinforced concrete frame and floors was 
excessive. I wrote to the firm of specialist 
subcontractors and asked them to let me 
know what they had included for design 
fees, because design fees are not counted 
against cost places. Having received the 
information, I was surprised to find that it 
amounted to 10 per cent, slightly more than 
the top scale of the Association of Con- 
sulting Engineers. 


The point I am making is that we are 
paying full scale fees without the benefit of 
competitive tendering for this particular 
specialist work—they expect to get the 
job and generally do! It is difficult to go 
into competition with specialist sub- 
contractors for reinforced concrete work 
or steel work, because the firms approached 
expect to receive the job. 

So by doing it the other way there is a 
diminution in the cost and by incorporating 
the bill of quantities prepared by the 
consultants in the main bill of quantities 
competitive tendering results, the work 
being done by the general contractor. 

I support Mr. Conolly in his remarks 
about open tendering as against invitation 
tendering. 

Some years ago my authority put a large 
housing contract out to tender. At that 
time, my authority, like others, invited 
tenders from everybody. We advertised in 
the technical press, the national press and 
the local press for tenders. By so doing we 
suffered very much. The Committee ac- 
cepted the lowest tender which was very 
low indeed. The bona fides and bank 
references were all right, but we had 
constant trouble with the firm. Arbitration 
followed with the usual difficulties and 
expense and the firm went bankrupt. That 
is why I suggest that haphazard method of 
inviting anybody to tender for work is not 
good. 


Mr. Brian Bagnall: Architects should 
consider the motives with which they 
consider some of the problems which have 
been raised. I think particularly that the 
matter of the architect’s management of 
his office is sometimes so much in front of 
him that he is apt to forget the way he 
manages himself. With some reason he 
may occasionally be suspected of pettiness, 
even verging on unprofessional conduct. 

There was recently a proposal to erect a 
building somewhere in the provinces and 
the architect’s design was illustrated in the 
local paper. This was followed by a number 
of architects writing to the paper and 
criticising the design very grievously. It 
seems to me that this had one very serious 
effect. The architect himself, the author of 
the scheme, immediately went on the 
defensive and, if anything, entrenched him- 
self still further in his approach to the job. 

It seems to me in the first place that any 
architect who really felt seriously that the 
building was not a good design could have 
written a civil, reasoned and careful letter 
to the author suggesting possible revisions, 
which I am sure would stand a reasonable 
chance of consideration by the architect. 
This would be normal courtesy for the 
critic and it would be sound psychologically 
from the point of view of trying to get a 
better building. And would be better for 
the profession than some sort of mild 
exhibitionism in the press. 

Secondly, I want to touch on the subject 
of the package deal. The term is used as 
though the architect recognises in it a 
‘take-over’ bid for his bread and butter. He 
often appears jealous of the ability of the 
contractors to produce a service for the 
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client. In some cases the client may in fact 
be offered a very good service, and I am 
certain that the architect must accept this 
as a challenge rather than a threat. It is not 
enough for an ex cathedra statement to 
come from Portland Place saying that the 
architect can do a better job unless pre- 
viously the architect has been able to show 
quite clearly that he is capable of being the 
team leader. I think it is open to question 
whether the large numbers of architects 
who would be required today as team 
leaders have in fact shown themselves to 
be so. 


Mr. Bryan Westwood: In our firm we are 
gradually being forced away from the inde- 
pendent consultant for mechanical services 
for two main reasons. I should like to hear 
the comments of other members on these 
reasons. 

The first is the difficulty of maintaining 
the same standards in their work as in our 
own where one is being forced to a price 
per place. You have the case of the heating 
consultant who insists that the largest 
component in the boiler house must be able 
to be put on a trolley and carried around 
any of the equipment by a man standing 
bolt upright. 

The second thing is the lack of control 
that one has over drawings. When you go 
to the specialist firm producing the equip- 
ment, you can insist that the drawings must 
be in your hands at a certain reasonable 
time and you can be reasonably sure of 
getting them. If you go to an independent 
consultant he will probably say that it is not 
his practice to show more than the main 
pipe runs and that until he has seen the 
equipment which the specialists will pro- 
duce he cannot give you any drawings. We 
have had that two or three times with 
disastrous results for the client. 

These are the two factors which we have 
found during 25 years of experience are 
the ones which in the end push you into 
the hands of the specialist subcontractor. 


Mr. W. A. Allen [A] (Superintending Archi- 
tect, Building Research Station): A strong 
point has been made about looking at 
the standards of the consultants whom we 
bring into this work. I think that their 
standards are often not as high as our own. 
Ours have been criticised sometimes, and I 
do not know how the consultants have 
managed to escape this criticism. 

Some relevant studies have been carried 
out by the Building Research Station. An 
example is an analysis of the costs of flats, 
where we showed that the costs of very 
comparable accommodation varied over a 
ratio of as much as 2:1, which in itself is a 
disturbing ratio, but built into those differ- 
ences were differences of more than 2:1 
in the amounts of concrete used for the 
same basic structural job. Although this 
was not a full explanation of the difference 
in the cost, there was no doubt that it was 
a major influence in the differences between 
what would otherwise have been very 
similar results. It tempts one to think that 
you should perhaps specify to a consultant 
the amount of concrete that-he is allowed 
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to use for a given function. It comes down 
to something like that if the standards of 
efficiency brought to bear are to be kept 
up to a decent level. 

Another point about specialist con- 
sultants is this. We know that in the big 
offices, either official or private, specialist 
consultants can be in the team on the same 
basis as the architects themselves, and you 
can get a high grade of consulting service 
built into the organisation. This is scarcely 
practicable for the medium office and 
certainly not for most of the small offices. 
However, a very large part of the work 
which architects have to do is medium or 
small-scale work, often calling for an 
expertise lying outside our day-to-day 
familiarity but certainly not demanding a 
high-grade specialist. I am thinking here 
of the common run of lighting, heating, 
structural engineering work. It is work of a 
lower level than would exercise true 
specialist capacities, for the true specialist 
consultant can be an extremely high-grade 
man. 

But it is this lower level of work which it 
is difficult for a small office to organise. It 
may have to be put out, and there may 
be delays because of this. You may have a 
good working arrangement established 
with consultants for it, but it seems to me 
that this medium-sized work which demands 
no specialist competence, is something that 
might best be organised within the profes- 
sion. I should have thought for example 
that one well-trained technician could 
cover the engineering aspects of the 
lighting, heating and ventilation, acoustics, 
and structural side of this kind of work. It 
does not seem to call for the specialist, who 
might then be left to function at a truly 
special level on the kinds of work demanding 
his standard of competence. 


Mr. John Stillman [A]: I am interested in 
the matter of specialist consultants and 
should like to ask a question relating to it: 
it refers to the matter of responsibility. We 
did a job where we had a performance 
specification, and we had some advice on 
it. We asked specialist heating firms to give 
us schemes and prices, and we chose the 
lowest. We had the submitted schemes 
checked professionally. Later difficulties 
arose on the site and there were certain 
troubles with the scheme. The firm put it 
right and it was all cleared up. 

However, we had a terrible sense of 
helplessness because during the construc- 
tion none of us could check whether we 
were getting the right things and whether 
they were in the right places. It has been 
suggested that the architect should deduct 
from his fees a percentage in respect of 
work designed by a specialist firm. As 
things stood on that job we were responsible 
for and paid for work which we could not 
supervise. For that reason we decided that 
for the next job we would have the services 
of a consulting engineer. 

Mr. Allen’s suggestion that one should 
train in one’s office somebody to do the 
simpler heating and electrical work is a 
good one, but in the case of the bigger jobs 
there is the difficulty which I have described, 


and I should like to know what one does 
about one’s responsibilities in connection 
with such jobs. 


Mr. Bryan Westwood: I think that one of 
the answers is to employ an independent 
consultant as that—strictly speaking—and 
pay him a fee for producing a sketch design 
for the scheme sufficient for tendering by a 
number of specialist subcontractors, and 
again employ him to check their work on 
the site. We have done that, and, rightly or 
wrongly, we have ourselves paid the fee for 
the independent consultant and not had 
any deduction from our fees in respect of 
that work. On the whole in our case that 
way of dealing with it worked very well. We 
have done it only once, but I hope that we 
shall do it again. The engineer concerned 
was pleased not to have to do a lot of 
routine drawing. He wanted to use his 
special expertise. On the other hand, we 
did not have the worry of site supervision 
when we were incompetent to deal with the 
specialist equipment involved. I think 
that is the way the problem should be 
explored. 


The President: | now ask Mr. Alick Low 
to sum up this discussion. 


Mr. Alick Low [F]: Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Ling raised the subject of maintenance 
being built into the architect’s agreement. 
Maintenance considerations are part of the 
design of a building, but how to make the 
architect responsible in perpetuity for what 
he has done is another problem. 

I hope very much that the R.I.B.A. will 
take note of the various comments which 
have been made in our discussion this 
morning because I think that a special 
study group could look into the relation- 
ship between architects, consultants and 
specialist contractors. 

Mr. Howitt mentioned inclusive fees. 
Some private offices have been working on 
inclusive fees for some time. One of the 
difficulties is that our fellow consultants are 
not sure that they are prepared to play ball 
with the architects on combined fees. For 
instance, the Association of Consulting 
Engineers will not allow an engineer in 
partnership with an architect to be a 
member of their Association, whereas the 
R.I.B.A. has no objection. This needs dis- 
cussion between the professional bodies. 

I was interested in the remarks made by 
Mr. Johnson Blackett, especially his point 
about architects who do not always use 
consultants. They are not always allowed to 
use consultants. Many local authorities, for 
example, do not do so. A report giving a 
comparison of design costs as between 
specialist contractors and consultants would 
be a very useful document. 

One of the most interesting points that 
has come out of this morning’s discussion 
was raised by Mr. Allen; that of the place 
of building technologists in small offices. 
One of the problems of the small office is to 
obtain the combined specialist advice that 
is needed to design a job. Professor Harper 
at Manchester University should shortly be 
producing graduates to fill this need. 
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That leads me to another point which 
was mentioned, the type of consultant 
available to architects. Most electrical and 
heating consultants are not really organised 
to do the type of work that an architect 
needs. For example, a large electrical 
consultant is best able to cope with power 
generation and distribution. These offices 
should have sections which are purposely 
set aside for architectural work. On the 
other hand many subcontractors have staff 
who really know their job from _ the 
architect’s point of view. 

I want to say something else which has 
nothing to do with the third stage of our 
discussion. It has been mentioned this 
morning and is the question of design by 
principals. This is a problem which exists 
throughout the architectural profession, in 
both large and small offices. I do not really 
think that an architect can go on designing, 
by this I mean producing original and 
interesting work, all his life. He has to stop 
this sort of work some time and make way 
for a young and more vigorous person who 
can correlate ideas much faster. Unless the 
principal or the leader of the office, whether 
it is private practice or local authority, has 
trained himself to be an administrator and 
an efficient architect (which is what we 
have been talking about) and can organise 
an office within which good designers can 
flourish, he will be extremely disappointed 
in his old age. 


The President: | feel that I should bring this 
discussion to a close now. I need hardly 
say that it has ranged over a very wide 
series of items dealing with the question of 
efficiency. Personally, I should like to hear 
a little more about the confidence side, 
because I am certain that the spearhead of 
it is the confidence that the client has in his 
architect, and that in itself is a very deep 
and important subject. I am certain that a 
great deal of useful information has come 
out today. It has all been noted, and the 
relevant points will go to the relevant com- 
mittees for discussion. We do not want to 
let it disappear. It will have to be recorded 
and made use of if the Conference has any 
object at all. 

Before I close the Conference I should 
like to express the thanks of the R.I.B.A. 
to all the speakers and to all those who have 
contributed to our discussion. We owe them 
a great debt. Some of them have prepared 
their points of view most carefully, and | 
thank them on your behalf. 

I also thank the R.I.B.A. Committee 
under the chairmanship of Bill Allen. He 
has worked very hard, and the Committee 
has gone to an immense amount of trouble 
to ensure a stimulating Conference, and 
I think I may say with confidence that they 
have achieved their objective with marked 
success. 

Note: The R.1.B.A. Council recently set up a Manage- 
ment Committee which is taking over the work of the 
Cost Research Committee and expanding it to cover 
office and job organisation: check lists, programming, 
communications, office methods, etc. 

It is hoped that one of its first tasks will be to sift 
through the forms and check lists now used in architect’s 
Offices in a way that will make for simplification. 

It would help the Committee if as many of these 


documents as possible could be sent to them, and mem- 
bers are accordingly invited to do so. 
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A Code of Procedure 
for Selective Tendering 


Introduction 


1. In order that its detailed recommenda- 
tions may be most widely applicable, this 
Code assumes the use, in the contract 
which will follow tendering, of the R.I.B.A. 
Form of Contract where quantities form 
part of the contract. This assumption in no 
way precludes the Code’s adoption in 
cases when other forms of contract are 
considered more appropriate, though 
minor details may require some modifica- 
tion. 


2. The builder’s tender is the price for 
which he offers to carry out and complete, 
in accordance with the conditions of con- 
tract, the work shown on the drawings and 
described in the bills of quantities. Good 
tendering procedure demands that in no 
circumstances shall the builder’s tendered 
price be altered. Difficulties have arisen 
when an examination of the priced bi'lls 
revealed errors or a discrepancy between 
these prices and the tender figure, that were 
not so serious as to require the builder to 
withdraw his tender. Hitherto, practice in 
dealing with such errors has varied con- 
siderably. This Code lays down a method 
whereby, before the builder’s offer is 
accepted, errors in pricing may be corrected. 
The prices in the bills of quantities thus 
corrected, but without alteration of the 
tender figure, should be used for the pur- 
pose only of valuing variations. It should 
be a condition of tender that palpable 
errors in pricing or errors in arithmetic 
discovered before the acceptance of the 
builder’s tender should be adjusted in 
accordance with this Code. 


The List of Tenderers 


3. Once it has been decided that a builder 
is to be selected by competitive tender there 
is but one way in which the list of tenderers 
should be prepared. From all the firms 
that are considered, or from those firms 
that reply to an advertisement inviting 
consideration, a short list should be care- 
fully made of those of established skill, 
integrity and responsibility, and with a 
proved competence for work of the charac- 
ter and size contemplated. The selection 
should be made upon the advice of the 
architect, and with the approval of the 
building owner. Open tendering, that is, 
inviting tenders from all that reply to 
advertisements, is deprecated. The object 
of selection is to make a list of firms, any 
one of which could be entrusted with the 
job: if this is achieved, then the final 
choice of builder will be simple—the firm 
offering the lowest tender. Only the most 
exceptional cases demand departure from 
this general recommendation. Even when 
an early completion date is of the utmost 
importance to the building owner, it is 
preferable that the most convenient date 


for completion be specified in the tender 
documents, and that all tenderers make 
offers based upon the same period of 
construction: it is unreasonable to expect 
builders to guess how the building owner 
may value time saved in duration of the 
works against the additional cost of 
accelerated work. 

4. The size of the short list may be limited 
by the small number of firms who satisfy 
the required qualifications. When this is not 
so, an average list should include about six 
names, with fewer for smaller works and 
more for larger ones, and an absolute 
maximum of twelve names for very large 
contracts. It should be appreciated that the 
cost of tendering is a not inconsiderable 
element in the cost of building: the larger 
tender lists become the greater will be the 
cost of abortive tendering, and this must 
be reflected in building costs; if the average 
length of tender lists is reduced, then 
building costs will be correspondingly 
lowered. When the list has been settled 
one or two names should be appended in 
order that they may replace any firms on 
the list that do not accept the invitation. 


Invitations to Tender 


5. In order that builders may be able to 
decide whether they will tender, and to 
anticipate demands on their tendering 
staff, each firm on the short list should be 
asked whether it is willing and able to 
tender. They should answer within a 
stipulated time, so that the reserves may 
be called upon if necessary. The letter 
inviting the builder to tender should be 
sent by the architect, and should contain :— 


(a) the names of the building owner, the 
architect, the quantity surveyor and any 
consultants with supervisory duties: 

(b) details of the Form of Contract to be 
used: 

(c) the location of the site: 

(d) a general description of the works and 
an outline of the method of construction, 
sufficient to enable tenderers to assess 
the character and size of the contract: 

(ce) the proposed starting date of the works. 
If time is to be of the essence, this should 
be made clear to tenderers. The time for 
completion should be stipulated, and 
not made a subject of competition: 

(f) the proposed dates for the despatch of 
the bills and submission of the tenders: 
(g) a provision that acceptance of an 
invitation to tender is to bind the 
tenderer not to disclose his tender to 
any person or body before the time for 

receipt of tenders: 

(h) a request that each tenderer state how 
many unbound copies of the bills, or 
sections of the bills of quantities, would 
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INVITATION TO TENDER 
Dear Sirs, 

I am authorised to invite you to submit a tender for the construc- 
tion of the works described below. Your acceptance will imply your 
agreement to submit a wholly bona fide tender and not to divulge 
your tender price to any person or body before the time for sub- 
mission of tenders. 

If you are able to accept this invitation please inform me whether 
you will require any additional unbound copies of the Bills or sec- 
tions of the Bills of Quantities in addition to the one bound and one 
unbound copy that it is proposed to send you. These additional 
copies will be supplied on repayment of the costs of reproduction. 

You are requested to send me your answer by........ ; ie 
Your inability to accept will in no way prejudice your opportunities 
for tendering for further work under my direction. In this connection 
your attention is drawn to paragraph 11 of the Code of Tendering 
Procedure currently published by the Joint Consultative Committee 
of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders. 


Yours faithfully, 


Architect. 
(a) Job x 
(6) Building Owner 


(c) Quantity Surveyor 


(d) Consultants with | 
supervisory duties 


(e) Location of site 


(f) General description of 
works 


(g) Form of contract 
(h) Proposed date for pos- 
session 


(i) Period for completion 
of works 


(j) Date for despatch of all 


FORM OF TENDER 


Tender for (description of Works) . 
To (Building Owner) 


Sir(s), 


I/We having read the Conditions of Contract and Bills of Quan- 
tities delivered to me/us and having examined the drawings referred 
to therein do hereby offer to execute and complete the whole of the 
works described for the sum of: 


and within the period stated in the Bills of Quantities and I/We 
undertake in the event of your acceptance to execute with you a 
form of contract embodying all the conditions and terms contained 
in this offer. 

I/We agree that should palpable errors in pricing or errors in 
arithmetic be discovered before acceptance of this offer in the priced 
Bills of Quantities submitted by me/us that these errors be adjusted 
in accordance with the recommendations contained in paragraph 
14 of the Code of Tendering Procedure currently published by the 
Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors 
and Builders. 


A list of Basic Prices of Materials and Goods on 


To be | which this tender is based is attached to the Bills of 
deleted | Quantities and this list shall be used for the purpose 
if not < of calculating the costs of Fluctuations in accordance 
applicable with Clause 25(A) of the Conditions of the Contract. 


| The date on which the said Basic Prices were opera- 
{ tive was : 


1/We further agree that this tender remain open for consideration 
for weeks. 

Dated this day of 19 

Name 


Address 


Instructions to Tenderers 


Tenders are to be sealed in the endorsed envelope provided and 


delivered or sent by post to reach .. 


tender documents not later than .. 9 on the 
(k) Date for submission of 
tender day of ..... 
APPENDIX A APPENDIX B 


be required in addition to the two copies 
it is proposed to send: 

(i) the latest date for the acceptance of the 
invitation. 


6. See Appendix A for suggested form on 
which invitations to tendermay be modelled. 


The Tender Documents 


7. When answers to all invitations have 
been received, the list of tenderers will be 
finally settled. On the day stated in the 
invitations, all tender documents should 
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be despatched. These documents should 
include :— 


(a) two copies of the complete bills of 
quantities, together with any additional 
copies or sections which may have been 
requested: 

(b) reproductions of general arrangement 
drawings sufficient to indicate the 
character, shape and disposition of the 
works, to be used solely for the purpose 
of explaining the nature of the scheme: 

(c) two copies of the Form of Tender: 


(d) one addressed envelope for the return 


of the Form of Tender, with an endorse- 
ment naming the job: 

(e) Instructions for return of the tender: 

(f) if the tender is on a fluctuating basis, 
the date on which basic prices are to be 
determined: this date should be some 
days before the date for submission, in 
order that hurried, eleventh hour, 
alterations are avoided. 


Form of Tender 


8. The Form of Tender should be sent in 
duplicate, in order that tenderers may retain 
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a copy Of their offers. The tender itself 
should be conditioned by clauses stating :— 


(a) that the tenderer is willing to execute a 
Form of Agreement completed as 
described in the bills of quantities: 


(b) that any tenderers’ errors in the priced 
bills do not affect the tender price and 
that these errors be adjusted in the 
manner described in this Code: 


(c) the limit of the time the tender will be 
open for consideration. 


9, See Appendix B for a suggested Form of 
Tender. 


Time for Tendering 


10. Except in special circumstances, four 
weeks should be allowed for preparation 
of tenders. A shorter period will seldom be 
sufficient to enable the tenderer to obtain 
competitive estimates for the supply of 
materials, or the execution of works that 
itis intended to subcontract. The limit of the 
time for submission should be specified as 
an hour of a day, and should be chosen to 
allow as short a time as possible to elapse 
before the opening of tenders. Tenders 
received after time should not be considered. 


Cover Prices 


11. Tenders should be wholly bona fide. 
The practice of providing information for 
‘cover prices’, other than in most excep- 
tional circumstances, is deprecated and is 
contrary to the tenets of good tendering 
procedure. In order to avoid such practice 
those inviting tenders should make it clear 
that to decline an offer to tender will in no 
way prejudice the chances of those invited 
to tender to have the opportunity of 
tendering for future work for the architect 
or building owner concerned. See Appendix 
A. 


Opening Tenders and Notifying 
Results 


12. If the foregoing recommendations are 
followed, it is reasonable to expect that 
tenders will be competitive and that each 
tenderer will be anxious to know whether 
his offer is lowest. This information will 
be important to the successful tenderer, 
who will require the earliest intimation in 
order to settle to the best advantage any 
subcontracts for materials and services. 
The knowledge that his tender is not being 
considered may influence a builder to 
tender more keenly for other work. 
Conversely, when a firm believes that a 
number of its tenders is being considered, 
it may be reluctant to tender elsewhere. 
The rapid notification of results of tendering 
should be considered as a public duty. 


13. The practice of inviting tenderers to be 
present at the opening of tenders offers the 
most convenient and quickest method of 
notifying them of the results. Where this is 
not possible, each tenderer should be sent, 
at the earliest opportunity, a complete list 
of the names of, and amounts submitted by, 
other tenderers. In normal circumstances 
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there should be no reason to consider 
acceptance of any tender but the lowest, 
but it is recommended that, until the 
lowest tenderer has been informed of the 
intention to accept and his priced bills of 
quantities examined, the second lowest 
tender be kept open. This precaution will 
serve the building owner’s interest if the 
lowest tenderer should, for any reason, 
withdraw his offer before acceptance. As 
soon as the decision to accept a tender is 
reached, any unsuccessful tenderer whose 
tender has until then been kept open should 
be informed immediately. 


Examination and Adjustment of the 
Priced Bills 


14. The examination of the priced bills of 
quantities should be made by the quantity 
surveyor who should treat the document as 
strictly confidential: on no acount should 
any details of the tenderer’s pricing be 
disclosed to any person except the architect 
unless with the expressed permission of the 
tenderer. 

The first object of the examination is the 
detection of errors of an extent that might 
cause the tenderer, once he is aware of 
them, to withdraw his tender. If the 
quantity surveyor finds such errors he 
should report them to the architect, who 
should indicate to the tenderer the value 
of the errors and give him the opportunity 
of confirming or withdrawing his offer. 
If the tenderer withdraws, the priced bills 
of the second lowest should be examined. 

When a tender is found to be free of 
serious error, or the tenderer is prepared 
to stand by his tender in spite of an error, 
then the architect should inform the ten- 
derer of its acceptance: before doing so, 
the architect would be well advised to 
obtain authority from the building owner. 

The method of adjusting any such errors 
should be to add an endorsement to the 
priced bills indicating that all rates or 
prices (excluding preliminary items, prime 
cost and provisional sums) inserted therein 
by the tenderer are to be considered as 
reduced or increased in the same propor- 
tion as the corrected total of priced items 
exceeds or falls short of the original total 
of such items. This endorsement should be 
signed by both parties to the contract. 


Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission. Sir W. Wakefield asked the Minis- 
ter of Housing and Local Government 
and Minister for Welsh Affairs the criteria 
under his regulations which enable the 
London County Council to determine 
whether new building proposals are of suffi- 
cient importance for consulting the Royal 
Fine Art Commission as to their suitability 
for the neighbourhood. 

Mr. H. Brooke: It is entirely within the 
discretion of the London County Council 
to decide whether or not to consult the 
Royal Fine Art Commission on a particular 
building proposal. The Commission can 
also on its own initiative, take up a proposal 
with the London County Council, because 
it is empowered by Royal Warrant to call 
the attention of any Department of State, 
or of the appropriate public or quasi-public 
bodies, to any project or development 
which seems to it likely to affect amenities 
of a national or public character. 

Sir W. Wakefield asked the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs on how many 
occasions during the last five years the 
Royal Fine Art Commission has been con- 
sulted on proposed new building within 
the metropolitan area, in respect of applica- 
tions which have been referred on appeal 
to, or called in by, his Department. 

Mr. H. Brooke: Iam afraid that no record 
has been kept of this particular information. 


London County Council (Building Pro- 
posals). Sir. W. Wakefield asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
and Minister for Welsh Affairs if he is 
aware of public anxiety at the failure of the 
London County Council to provide oppor- 
tunity for interested parties to see new 
building proposals before planning permis- 
sion is granted; and if he will review the 
present procedure. 

Mr. H. Brooke: I sense a stronger public 
desire to see the time taken in reaching 
planning decisions shortened than, in 
general, to add to the time by providing for 
more extensive consultations. Perhaps my 
hon. Friend will let me know what practical 
proposals, not involving further delays, he 
has in mind. (14 July 1959). 


NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL FOR 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. Working 
Hours. The National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry at its meeting in London 
on 23 July 1959 approved two recom- 
mendations on working hours in the 
industry. They are: 

(a) That as from the beginning of the first 
pay-week in October 1960, the normal 
working hours throughout England and 
Wales shall be 44 per week, but subject to 
the present agreed provisions governing 
working hours during the ‘Winter Period’. 
(b) In the circumstances and conditions 
applying in the industry today, especially 
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where the location of jobs involves opera- 
tives in a substantial amount of daily 
travelling and/or where overhead costs are 
such as to make Saturday morning working 
largely uneconomic, it should be permissible 
by arrangement for the normal weekly 
hours to be worked in five days (Monday 
to Friday) at ordinary plain time rates. 

The consequential alterations to the 
industry’s working rules are to be drafted 
by the officers of the N.J.C. and will be 
submitted to the Joint Council in October. 

The Joint Council agreed that its Com- 
mittee which it appointed last year should 
continue to keep under consideration the 
question of working hours in the building 
industry. 


JOINT CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF ARCHITECTS, QUANTITY SUR- 
VEYORS AND BUILDERS: Procedure 
Note. Forms of Interim Valuation. The 
Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, 
Quantity Surveyors and Builders are of the 
opinion that the following details should 
be included in a Form of Interim Valuation. 


(a) Site or contract. 

(b) Name of contractor. 

(c) Date and serial number of valuation. 

(d) Estimated total value of work executed. 

(e) Estimated value of materials on site. 

(/) Adjustments for fluctuations, if any. 

(g) Retention. 

(h) Amount of previous certificates. 

(i) Amount recommended for certification. 

(j) The gross amounts included under (d) 
above in respect of each nominated 
sub-contractor should be given in an 
attached statement or endorsement. 

(k) Signature of quantity surveyor. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. Factories Act, 
1959.The Factories Bill received the Royal 
Assent on 29 July 1959. The new Act 
amends the Factories Acts, 1937 and 1948, 
and makes further provisions as to the 
health, safety and welfare of workers in 
factories, and other places subject to the 
Factories Acts. 

The Act does not come into operation 
at once. The Minister of Labour is given 
power to bring the provisions into effect 
by Order, and to appoint different days for 
different purposes. 

In a Parliamentary written answer on 
29 July, the Minister, Mr. Iain Macleod, 
indicated that it was his intention to bring 
all the provisions into operation at the 
earliest practicable date. He intended, 
subject to consultations with interested 
organisations, to make an Order bringing 
about half of the provisions into operation 
on 1 December 1959. Certain of the other 
provisions—for instance the Sections on 
cleanliness, dangerous substances, safe 
means of access and place of work, dan- 
gerous fumes, washing facilities, first aid— 
will involve preparatory work being done 
by the employers, for example, the construc- 
tion of fencing, the provision of new 
equipment or the necessary training of 
workers. Some extra time must be allowed 
for these purposes. 
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The important fire provisions of the Act 
(Sections 9 to 17 and 24) involve adminis- 
trative changes affecting local authorities 
and the Factory Inspectorate, and these 
will have to be discussed with the local 
authorities concerned before the date of 
operation can be decided. 

The new Act has the following objects: to 
improve the existing provisions with regard 
to fire precautions in factories; to place on 
the Minister of Labour and National Service 
the duty of promoting health, safety and 
welfare in places under the Factories Acts 
by collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion. 

In addition, the Act increases the maxi- 
mum fines which can be imposed for contra- 
ventions of factory law, and strengthens 
certain existing safety provisions of the 
Factories Act, 1937, including those relat- 
ing to dangerous substances and fumes, lifts 
and cranes, and the maintenance of floors, 
passages and stairs. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1959: 


The Town and Country Planning General 
Development Order, 1959. 


The Town and Country Planning (Prescribed 
Forms of Notices) Regulations, 1959. 


The Town and Country Planning (Limit of 
Annual Value) Order, 1959. 


The above 3 Statutory Instruments under 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, 
were laid before Parliament on 29 July. 
They came into operation on 16 August— 
the date the Act itself came into operation— 
but are subject to annulment by either 
House. 


The General Development Order, 1959. 
This order does three main things: 


1. Articles 3, 4,5 and 6set out the procedure 
with regard to ‘certificates’ under section 5 
of the Act. (A ‘certificate’ is the statement 
which will be needed in some cases in 
ascertaining, for the purposes of compensa- 
tion, the fair market value of land being 
acquired by a public authority). 


2. Article 7 designates the classes of 
development for which, under section 36 
of the Act, applications for planning 
permission will, from 16 August, have to 
be advertised; the first schedule prescribes 
the form of the advertisement. 


3. Article 8, and the second schedule, 
prescribes the form of certificates and 
notices under section 37 of the Act (which 
requires applications for planning permis- 
sion, from 16 August, to be notified to the 
owners and agricultural tenants of the land 
concerned). 


The Prescribed Forms of Notices 
Regulations 


The regulations prescribe the form that 
notices referred to in the Act in respect of 
the following provisions, are to take: 


1. Long-standing notices to treat (forms 1 
and 2) 


2. Additional compensation for additiona} F 
development (forms 3, 4 and 5) 


3. The obligation of authorities to purchase 
forthwith the property of owner-occupiers 
affected by ‘planning blight’ (forms 6 and 
7). Form 6 is the one which should be 
served on the authority concerned by the 
owner-occupier who wishes them to acquire 
his property forthwith. 


The Limit of Annual Value Order 


This order was the subject of the follow- 
ing Parliamentary Question and Answer: 
Mr. Ramsdon: To ask the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs, whether he has 
now considered the representations he has 
received as to the appropriate level of 
rateable value to be fixed for the purpose 
of Section 39 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959; and what decision he 
has reached. 

Mr. Brooke: I have considered these | 
representations and, after carefully studying 
them, have decided to adhere to the figure 
of £250 net annual value, which I believe 
will bring the great majority of small 
business owner-occupiers within the terms 
of the Act. I am laying an Order today 
accordingly. I propose to ask local authori- 
ties, in a circular to be issued shortly, to | 
exercise discretion beyond this figure 
where there is genuine hardship; I already 
have an assurance from the local authority 
associations that cases of hardship can be 
met, provided the authorities are allowed 
to purchase at discretion in advance of 
requirements. I intend to watch the position 
carefully. (29 July 1959.) 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ACT, 1959—SECTION 37. The Town and 
Country Planning General Development 
Order, 1959. Minister’s Guidance to Local 
Authorities. Important changes are made 
by section 37 of the new Town and Country 
Planning Act and the General Development 
Order as regards applications for planning 
permission, and appeals to the Minister 
against decisions on such applications, 
made on or after 16 August 1959—the 
date on which the Act and order came into 
operation. 

The Minister has sent to local authorities 
suggested Notes for Applicants, for the 
guidance of those people who wish to apply | 
for planning permission; they include 
copies of the certificates and notices re- 
quired for applications. 


Applications 


Section 37 provides that applications for 
planning permission made on or after 
16 August must be accompanied by a 
certificate in the appropriate form—to show 
either that the applicant is the owner of the 
freehold or has a tenancy of all the land | 
concerned, or that he has given to those | 
concerned the requisite notice containing | 
information about the application (either | 
by individual notice or by advertisement in | 
a local newspaper). The applicant must also, © 
whether he has an interest in the land or not, | 
certify that he has notified any agricultural 
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tenant of the land concerned individually. 
Where a notice has to be published in a 
newspaper, an application cannot be made 
until 21 days after the publication of the 
notice. 

These provisions carry out a recom- 
mendation of the Franks Committee. Their 
object is to secure that owners and agricul- 
tural tenants are made aware of proposals 
to develop their land so as to give them an 
opportunity of making representations to 
the planning authority. The planning 
authority are required to take account of 
representations received within 21 days. 

The forms of certificate and notice have 
been prescribed by the General Develop- 
ment Order. It is the duty of applicants to 
give the necessary notices and provide the 
appropriate certificates in the form pres- 
cribed. 


Appeals to the Minister 


The procedure outlined above in respect 
of applications will also apply as regards 
appeals to the Minister, made on or after 
16 August, against the decision of a plan- 
ning authority on an application for 
planning permission. Appellants will be 
required to supply fresh certificates to the 
Minister: the necessary certificates and 
notices, so far as they relate to appeals to 
the Minister, together with Notes for 
Appellants, for the guidance of appellants, 
will be provided by the Department on 
request. 

Circular 48/59 dated 11 August addressed 
to local authorities in England and Wales 
contains an explanatory memorandum on 
the provisions of the Planning Act, 1959, 
in respect of compensation for compulsory 
acquisition of land, obtainable at H.M.S.O. 
price 1s. 3d. net. 

Circular 49/59 dated 10 August refers to 
Purchase Notices under the Planning Act, 
1947, and the amendments made by the 
Planning Act, 1959. The appendices contain 
the information and documents to be sent 
to the Minister by local authorities in 
England and Wales. 

The Circular emphasises that where a 
local authority is unwilling to comply with 
a purchase notice, the statement of reasons 
should be full and clear, and the applicant 
should not merely be told that his land has 
not become incapable of reasonably bene- 
ficial use in its existing state; he should 
be given, as fully as possible, the reasons 
for coming to that conclusion. The Circular 
is obtainable at H.M.S.O. price 6d. net. 


LAW CASES 


Stephens v. Cuckfield Rural District Council. 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
Section 33. Queen’s Bench Division, March 
1959. In April 1957 the local planning 
authority served on the plaintiff a notice, 
purporting to be a notice under section 33 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, which required the plaintiff to remove 
all cars, car bodies and machinery from the 
‘open land within the curtilage’ of the 
premises. Section 33 provides that if it 
appears to a local planning authority that 
the amenity of any part of the area of the 
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authority is seriously injured by the condi- 
tion of ‘any garden, vacant site or other 
open land’ in their area, they may serve a 
notice on the owner of the land requiring 
him to abate the injury in the way specified 
in the notice. 

The Court held that the notice was a 
nullity since on its true construction, 
section 33 of the Act of 1947 must be 
limited to cases where the ‘garden, vacant 
site or other open land’ was not within the 
curtilage of a building. 

Per curiam: it may be that the curtilage 
is not the real test, but that the test is 
whether, as in the Use Classes Order, 1948 
(S.1. 1948 No. 955) the land is occupied 
with and used for the same purposes as the 
building. ((1959) 1 All England Law 
Reports. 635.) 


London County Council v. Tobin. Compul- 
sory Purchase. Costs incurred in formulating 
a claim. Court of Appeal. March 1959. 
Held: Legal and accountancy fees reason- 
ably and properly incurred by a claimant 
in preparing his claim for compensation on 
the compulsory acquisition of his land 
should be included in the compensation 
awarded. ((1959) 1 All England Law 
Reports. 649.) 


Book Reviews 


Modern Flats, by F. R. S. Yorke and 
Frederick Gibberd. 1\\} in. 211 pp. incl. 
illus. Architectural Press. 1958. £3 3s. 


This book is not a re-issue of the same 
authors’ work on The Modern Flat, which 
was published in 1937. It is a completely 
new work presenting a review of flat 
buildings of the period 1947-57 in photo- 
graphs, plans, details and notes. Wisely, no 
critical observations are made, other than 
those implicit in the selection of examples, 
nor is it a treatise on flat design except by 
way of the reader’s own deductions. The 
aim is to record progress and achievement 
in the first post-war decade, and the repre- 
sentative selection of 67 schemes from 
16 countries do form a very fair picture of 
what has been done. 

For those familiar with the 1937 volume, 
there are many interesting comparisons to 
be noted: in the increasing fluency of flat 
design, in the emphasis on comprehensive 
development schemes rather than on indi- 
vidual buildings, and in the simple volume 
of building of this type. It would be 
interesting to know what percentage of the 
total of flats built in the respective periods 
is illustrated by the two volumes. While the 
present book is concerned with an accepted 
building type recognised as a necessity for 
our urban populations, the earlier one was 
concerned with arguing the case for the 
desirability of building flats. The com- 
parison in terms of architectural form is 
familiar, but is particularly clear when 
summed up so succinctly in one class of 
building. It is instructive, too, to compare 
the format of the two books. 

In the brief introduction the authors sum- 


marise the prevailing tendencies in flat 
design. It is a pity that brevity has induced 
them to state that the tendencies they find 
are revealed by ‘. . . the schemes illustrated 
in the present volume .. .’, when we would 
prefer to believe that they have actually 
been deduced from the comprehensive 
review that has presumably preceded publi- 
cation. The making of general statements 
from selected data is a very common failing 
today, but one that should not be en- 
couraged, especially among the many 
students, who will certainly be referring to 
this book. 
C. H. COOPER [4] 


English Church Plate 597-1830, by Charles 
Oman. \lin. 356 pp., 200 plates. Oxford 
University Press. 1957, £6 6s. 


So many volumes nowadays are glossy 
rehashes of 19th-century scholarship, 
repeating old information and often old 
mistakes in a contemporary format, that it 
is most welcome to find a new work which 
is the result of original study and research. 
Such is the magnificent and authoritative 
volume English Church Plate 597-1830 by 
Mr. Charles Oman, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Metalwork at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and published by the 
Oxford University Press at six guineas. 

This is the first book to be devoted 
entirely to the plate of the Church of 
England and Wales, although, of course, 
there is a considerable literature in book 
and periodical form dealing with special- 
ised parts of the subject. There are many 
omissions from and inaccuracies in this 
literature; for example, there is no inven- 
tory existing of the church plate of Derby- 
shire or Huntingdonshire. One can have 
nothing but admiration in reading Mr. 
Oman’s book for its obvious completeness 
and accuracy. Clearly, here we have 
collated the fruit of years of study and 
original research. Existing examples are 
related to their historical and devotional 
background and a clear picture is given of 
the form, usage and extent of the work of 
the English goldsmiths at every period to 
1830, and the various effects of changes in 
liturgical and devotional fashion. New 
ground, too, is broken in dealing at 
length with the plate of the Laudian 
Gothic revival of the period 1620 to 1704 
(71 items are listed) and the plate made by 
English goldsmiths for the Catholic 
recusants during the penal period. 

The important social position of the 
great goldsmiths of the early period and 
the incredible wealth of Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman and Medieval churches is so fully 
documented that the tragedy of the whole- 
sale destruction of pre-Reformation plate is 
tantalisingly shown. That Mr. Oman can 
list 141 medieval chalices and patens is 
incredible, considering the odds against 
their survival. Many are neither well nor 
generally known; some, as the Ramsey 
Abbey censer and the Ramsey Abbey 
incense-boat, are amongst the finest works 
of art of any country or any period. 

It seems to me regrettable, however, that 
the subject should be arbitrarily closed at 
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1830 and that the decline during the 
remainder of the 19th century, the con- 
siderable revival from the early years of 
this century, and considerable renaissance 
of quite recent years, should be ignored 
and not related to historical continuity. 
But the author states clearly what he has 
treated, and what he has not, pointing out 
that the volume would have grown to quite 
unwieldy proportions. 

The book has no pretensions to being a 
critical appraisal of the aesthetic or craft 
side of the subject—Mr. Oman is not 
concerned with how objects were made, 
how gilded, how enamelled, or whether 
decorations were formed in the body of the 
vessel or applied. In many ways the weight 
of the objects is of considerable importance 
and one should be able to relate weight to 
size. 

The volume is illustrated by a Frontis- 
piece and 199 superb plates, which amply 
illustrate the text. 

LOUIS OSMAN [F] 


Six Great Architects, by Robert Lutyens. 
74 in. 190 pp., 12 illus. Hamish Hamilton. 
1959. 12s. 6d. 


This little book is one of 23 devoted to great 
men and women in various fields of activity, 
and it is gratifying to find architects given 
an equal place in the series with moun- 
taineers, scientists and doctors. According 
to their publisher the books ‘are intended 
primarily for the older Grammar and 
Secondary Modern School child and are 
particularly suitable for prizes’. Not 
unreasonably one would expect to find in 
them material selected for its appeal to the 
teenager and likely to stimulate his or her 
interest in the subjects under discussion, 
be they six great railwaymen or six great 
dancers. As far as Six Great Architects is 
concerned such expectation would, it is 
feared, be unfounded. 

This is a pity, for architecture is an 
exciting business and a book conveying 
something of this excitement to the teenager 
could have done immeasurable good. Read 
by no more than 1,000 young people at an 
impressionable period of their lives, such a 
volume would in the years to come have 
provided a worthwhile force of 1,000 
adults aware of the aims and problems of 
the architect. 

The book is restricted to the English 
scene and a further limitation is imposed 
by confining it to architects who worked 
chiefly in variants of the classical idiom. 
Neither limitation is implicit in the title, 
and both are likely to give rise to all sorts 
of assumptions and misconceptions on the 
part of the reader, not the least unfortunate 
being that there is architecture and modern 
architecture. 

The second limitation has necessitated a 
somewhat unwieldly introduction, ex- 
plaining: (a) the evolution of the Orders and 
(5) the inception of the Renaissance, after 
which follow short essays (most of which 
are prefaced by comments on the social and 
general background), on Jones, Wren, Van- 
brugh, ‘Adam and his brothers’, Nash and 
Lutyens. Accepting its geographical and 
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historical limitations, the book is carefully 
compiled, but one wonders why Nash was 
included rather than Soane. The essay on 
Lutyens is a lively piece, but the others seem 
hardly calculated to send the blood coursing 
more rapidly through adolescent veins. 

Scattered through the book there are 
some general comments likely to confuse 
the reader—for instance, a reference to this 
country ‘discarding the religion of Italy’ 
at the time of the Reformation (p. 41)— 
and the apparently intentional use of 
‘Vetruvius’ rather than the accepted spelling 
is an affectation surely out of place in a 
work intended for young people. 


FRANK I. JENKINS [A] 


Some Examples of Irish Country Houses of 
the Georgian Period, by John Jay Ide. 74 in. 
66 pp. incl. illus. New York: Thistle Press. 
1959. For private circulation only. 


The Georgian Society Records, some 
COUNTRY LIFE articles and, in the case of one 
or two examples in Northern Ireland, brief 
National Trust monographs; these are the 
main published sources of information 
about Irish country houses—houses in 


‘which almost from the first the Palladian 


element was present. There is, however, 
neither a comprehensive commentary on 
this subject nor was there, before Mr. Ide’s 
little book, a handy catalogue of typical 
properties comparable to the ‘National 
Trust Guide. Buildings’. 

The present volume introduces sixteen 
Irish monuments of the Georgian period. 
Included are such well-known works as the 
Casino at Marino, by Sir William Chambers 
and James Wyatt’s Castle Coole, while also 
described are the Adam works at Headfort 
House and. Nash’s remodelling of Caledon. 
Some half-dozen of the other houses men- 
tioned lack architectural distinction, but 
none are without interest. Palladian special- 
ists will enjoy Castletown, County Kildare, 
a luxuriant if colourless hybrid; its later 
and more distinguished namesake in County 
Kilkenny; the delightful Carton in County 
Kildare and that magnificent house, Russ- 
borough in County Wicklow. The four 
latter examples date from the formative 
phase of the building of Irish country 
houses and are, respectively, the works of 
Thomas Burgh and Edward L. Pearce, 
Ducart (or Arcort) and Castle (or Cassels). 
Castle, the architect of both Carton and 
Russborough, was, like Ducart, of Conti- 
nental origin. 

In Mr. Ide’s and other recent essays 
dealing with early Georgian work in 
Ireland, attention is drawn to the lack of 
exact information about the first use and 
the first users of Classical architectural 
form in that country. And, if one may take 
the point further, it is with the recollection 
of Sir John Summerson’s statement that a 
probable initial common factor in Anglo- 
Irish Palladianism is to be found in the 
person of Richard Boyle, 3rd Earl of 
Burlington and 4th Earl of Cork. If such 
is the case, and the matter is surely beyond 
dispute, it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that in Ireland, perhaps even more than in 
England, Burlington would have called in 


his architectural collaborators. Yet the 
known facts indicate that the foremost 
English Palladians ignored Ireland; and it 
is almost without reward that one consults, 
for instance, Mr. Colvin’s Dictionary for 


evidence of the employment in Ireland of F 


others we may consider to be Burling. f 


tonians. On the strength of other informa. f 


tion, Castle is a likely if unimportant 
exception. In these circumstances, therefore, 
there would appear to lie the diverting 
prospect of a Palladian architecture which 
evolved in Ireland largely free from English 
influence. 

In the space at his disposal, Mr. Ide has 
not the opportunity to comment upon such 
matters: he modestly presents the basic 
facts and takes his leave with the hope that 
his book may lead to detailed work by other 
students of this worthy subject. Such 
inquiries will not long be delayed. It is 
certain that readers of this guide will find 
much to exercise the imagination. The little 
book serves to extend interest into an aspect 
of the Palladian past and, if for this reason 
alone, its appearance is welcomed. 


DEREK BUTTLE [4] 


The Early Sculpture of Ely Cathedral, by 
George Zarnecki. 9} in. 52 pp. excl. plates, 
Tiranti. 1958. 18s. 


Do not be put off by the recondite title; 
this little book is as readable as a novel. It 
deals principally with the three ornate 
Romanesque doorways at Ely—Vestry, 
Monks’ and Prior’s: and it describes and 
illuminates at the same time. The descrip- 
tion of the Monks’ Doorway on page 21, 
with an eloquent engraving of the door 
opposite, has been made into a compound 
work of art in itself, and without losing an 
ounce of scholarship on the way. And then 
it traces the hybrid ancestry of the door- 
ways to unlikely places such as Pavia and 
Anzy-le-Duc, in art-historical whorls as 
intricate and elegant as those on the jamb 
and arches of the Prior’s, carved, as Dr. 
Zarnecki says, by a great artist who, ‘for 
all his foreign sources, remained an artist 
for whom Anglo-Saxon art was still alive’. 
Only Mr. Tiranti would produce such a 
book today, and I think only Dr. Zarnecki 
could have written it. This is art history and 

typography at its very best. 
IAN NAIRN 


Aluminium in Modern Architecture 1958. 
Edited by John Peter. 8} in. 118 pp. incl. 
illus. Index. New York: Reynolds Metals 
Co.; Chapman and Hall. 1958. £2. 


This is the first supplement, or companion, 
to a remarkable two-volume publication 
on the uses of aluminium in building by 
the Reynolds Metals Company which 
appeared in 1957—Aluminium in Modern 
Architecture. It contains data on 27 build- 
ings erected since the first work went to 
press, and also précis of papers by tech- 
nical experts presented at a Symposium on 
Aluminium in International Architecture 
held in West Berlin. The book is extremely 
well illustrated, designed and presented. 


J. 
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Kirchen: Handbuch fiir den Kirchenbau, by 
Willy Weyres and (the late) Otto Bartning. 
12in. 448 pp. incl. illus. Bibliog. Index. 
1959. Munich: Callwey. £6 10s. 


How much richer today’s church building 
programme in this country would have 
been if an English equivalent of Kirchen 
had been available during the past decade. 
This book gives German architects the 
ecclesiological and the liturgical back- 
ground, the technical details and some of 
the basic inspiration, which are essentials 
if church building is to be relevant and 
vital and an Act of Worship in this century. 
To an English architect well versed in 
English ecclesiology, what at present passes 
for an English Liturgical Movement and 
the Instrumenta of English Worship, the 
book should be stimulating; but those not 
so versed should be very circumspect in 
using it as acrib, or to titillate a recalcitrant 
inspiration. 

Kirchen is divided into three sections; the 
first devoted to Roman Catholic churches, 
the second to Protestant churches and the 
third to Instrumenta—covered with Teu- 
tonic thoroughness both in text and 
diagram. The introductions to the first and 
second sections are illustrated with dia- 
grams, and each is followed by a lavish 
selection of photographs of recent churches 
in many countries. The eminent authors 
confine themselves to illustrating but one 
English church. 


Many of the churches illustrated are 
comely ‘good building’—exactly the posi- 
tion in the scale of architectural values 
which the average church should reach— 
in some the architect is seen to have greatly 
over-played his hand, and some are awful 
warnings of the vulgarity into which 
modern architecture so easily falls when 
merely selected as a ‘style’ for church 
building. 

The illustrations underline the remarkable 
degree of integration of structure and furni- 
ture achieved in recent German churches. 
It may be that for us the importance of this 
excellent book is its stressing the need for a 
like integration of structure and furniture 
arising out of a deep understanding and a 
passionate acceptance of our particular 
Liturgical requirements. 

GEORGE G. PACE [F] 


Bauentwurfslehre 1959, by Ernst Neufert. 
20th. edition. 12in. 448 pp. incl. illus. 
Berlin: Ullstein Fachverlag. DM 58. 


Like its 19 predecessors, Bauentwurfslehre 
1959 is an encyclopaedia of basic informa- 
tion on every conceivable planning problem, 
the latest edition containing no less than 
4,672 explanatory drawings and tables of 
data. Among building types receiving 
attention for the first time are motels, self- 
service shops, service stations, Cinerama 
theatres, and the various kinds of ‘drive- 
in’. Tables for converting metrical weights 
and measures into their English equivalents 
are provided. Counting all editions, over 
two hundred thousand copies of this extra- 
ordinary work have been sold in Germany 
alone. Spanish, French and Italian versions 
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of the Bauentwurfslehre have long existed. 
An English one is promised. 


English Romanesque Lead Sculpture, by 
George Zarnecki. 74 in. 52 pp., 81 illus. 
Tiranti. 1957. 15s. 


Minor English Wood Sculpture 1400-1550, 
by Arthur Gardner. 74 in. 44 pp., 170 illus. 
Tiranti. 1958. £1 1s. 


Although sometimes under ill-directed fire 
from specialists, for whom they are not 
intended, and from superior persons, who 
tend to judge the value of books by their 
bulk, Alec Tiranti’s ‘Chapters in Art’ per- 
form a useful service. They summarise 
authoritative information on subjects which 
can otherwise only be elucidated by labori- 
ous research. In the first (Volume 29), Dr. 
Zarnecki of the Courtauld Institute makes 
a further valuable contribution to the meagre 
literature on English Romanesque sculp- 
ture, on which he is now recognised as the 
supreme authority. In the second (Volume 
32), Mr. Arthur Gardner is principally 
concerned with the little carvings adorning 
the bench-ends of churches, an entertaining 
branch of our folk art, to which other 
scholars have given little attention. 

J.C.P. 


Correspondence 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE CHURCH 
The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal 


Dear Sir,—A number of people have been 
in touch with me since you published in the 
June issue the report of the Architects’ 
Conference held at Bossey in May, under 
the auspices of the World Council of 
Churches. 

It appears that the statement by the 
Conference which was printed on page 279 
of your June issue has aroused considerable 
interest, and a number of architects feel 
that some useful purpose could be served 
if a follow-up meeting or one day con- 
ference was held in London early in the 
new year. In order that such a possibility 
might be explored, I should be most 
interested to hear from any member of the 
Institute who is concerned with the prob- 
lem of church design and who feels that 
the Bossey statement meets a present-day 
need. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD D. MILLS, C.B.E. [F] 
9-11 Richmond Buildings, 
Dean Street, London, W.\. 


A.B.S. POLICY ON MORTGAGES 


Dear Sir,—I see from an advertisement in 
a recent architectural magazine that the 
A.B.S. Insurance Agency is prepared to 
offer loans to architects and their assistants 
on mortgage of ‘. . . suitable modern houses 
or bungalows of traditional construction.’ 
Apart from detesting the word ‘bun- 
galow,’ I am suspicious of the words 
‘suitable’ and ‘of traditional construction.’ 
What is implied? Has the A.B.S. sold us on 


commission to the Philistines, or has it 
found a building society which, having 
read Mr. Baines’ letter in the April issue, 
is prepared to adopt the enlightened 
approach ? 

Before we all start designing our Ideal 
Home perhaps the A.B.S. would care to 
say which is the case. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. G. E. SHIPMAN [4] 


[The A.B.S. Insurance Agency Ltd. has made 
arrangements to meet members’ requirements with 
life offices and building societies which are among 
the more liberal in outlook. 

With the lifting of credit restrictions larger funds 
are available and the lending societies are interested 
in a wider range of properties than was recently the 
case. 

With Government backing, a number of building 
societies make advances up to 95 per cent in certain 
cases. These facilities apply to pre-1940 houses 
bought for owner occupation and valued at not more 
than £2,500 (£3,000 in London). The A.B.S. Insur- 
ance Agency, Ltd., will supply details on request.} 


THE KALENDAR 


Dear Sir,—I would like to support Mr. 
Austin’s complaint in the July issue regard- 
ing the R.1.B.A.’s refusal to give the address 
of more than one office in the Kalendar. 
I have three offices, and they are all of 
importance to me and to my partner, and 
the fact that the address of one only is 
published in the Kalendar is a very con- 
siderable handicap to us. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. GEOFFREY BAZELEY [F] 
Geoffrey Bazeley and Barbary. 


THE A.B.S. AND THE BUILDING 
EXHIBITION 


Dear Sir,—The generosity of the Mont- 
gomery Family to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society is continuous, and this year they 
have again offered the Society a Stand at 
the Building Exhibition, where it is hoped 
to display the A.B.S. Christmas Cards, as 
well as information on the Society’s work 
and particulars of an amusing competition 
in aid of its Old People’s Homes at East 
Horsley. 

To take advantage of this kind offer, the 
A.B.S. will need help for manning the 
Stand throughout the fortnight, and I am 
now appealing to members to join me in 
volunteering to help for at least one period 
(morning, afternoon or evening), which 
could be combined with a visit to the 
Exhibition. The dates are Wednesday, 
18 November to Wednesday, 2 December, 
and the hours are from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and to 8 p.m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays. Up to 84 helpers will be needed 
to cover the whole time of the Exhibition, 
and offers of help, stating which day and 
time would be convenient, should be sent 
to Mrs. O’Sullivan, Secretary, The A.B.S., 
66, Portland Place, London W.1. 

I hope many members will do a good 
turn for the A.B.S. by volunteering to help 
on the Stand. 

Yours faithfully, 
(MISS) B. N. SOLLY [Hon. A.] 
(Vice-President, A.B.S.) 
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NOTICES 


Inaugural General Meeting, Tuesday, 3 No- 
vember 1959 at 6 p.m. The Inaugural General 
Meeting of the Session 1959-60 will be held on 
Tuesday, 3 November 1959 at 6 p.m. for the 
following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Tenth General 
— of the Session 1958-59 held on 16 June 

9. 


Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., T.D., A.R.A., 
A.R.S.A., President, to deliver his Inaugural 
Address. 

To present the London Architecture Bronze 
Medal 1958 to Mr. David du R. Aberdeen [F] 
for the T.U.C. Headquarters Building, a 
replica of the medal to a representative of the 
T.U.C., as the building owners, and a Diploma 
to a representative of Sir Robert McAlpine 
and Sons, the contractors. 

To present the R.I.B.A. Award for Distinc- 
tion in Town Planning to Mr. Noel Tweddell, 
T.D. [A]. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Members’ Luncheon Room. A Members’ 
Luncheon Room is now open on the 6th Floor 
and is run on a largely self-service basis. The 
price of luncheon for members and Students is 
4s. and guests may be introduced. Luncheon 
service is available from Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive between 12 noon and 2p.m. and 
there is a ‘club licence’. 

Luncheon vouchers, issued through Messrs. 
Luncheon Vouchers, Limited, will be accepted, 
as also will any vouchers issued privately by 
members in private practice to members or 
Students in their employment, if special 
arrangements are made. 

Morning coffee and afternoon tea can be 
ordered. Pending the reinstatement of the 
Members’ Room this service will be provided 
in the 6th Floor Luncheon Room. 


Members and Professional Affixes. The Coun- 
cil’s attention has been called more than once 
to the practice among some members of 
adding a string of letters of doubtful value to 
the affix indicating membership of the Royal 
Institute on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council ob- 
viously cannot dictate to members, and must 
trust to their good sense. It should be obvious, 
however, that the affix of a chartered body of 
high standing is weakened in effect by the 
addition to it of a string of other mysterious 
designations some of which probably indicate 
no more than the payment of an annual 
subscription. 


COMPETITIONS 


Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the King, 
Liverpool. The Liverpool Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral Committee invite architects who are 
British subjects, Commonwealth citizens or 
citizens of Eire wherever resident who are 
corporate members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects or the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland or those in the United 
Kingdom whose names are on the Statutory 
Register of the Architects Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom, to submit designs in 
competition for the new Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral of Christ the King, proposed to be erected 
on a site on Brownlow Hill, Liverpool. 
Assessors: The Most Reverend J. C. Heenan, 
D.D., Archbishop of Liverpool, Mr. Basil 
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Spence, O.B.E., T.D., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., 
President R.I.B. A., and Mr. David Stokes [F]. 

Premiums: £5, 000, £3,000, £2,000 

Cost: £1,000,000. 

Last day for submitting designs: 4 p.m. on 
3 August 1960 

Last day for questions: 15 December 1959. 

The conditions, which will be ready early 
in October, may be obtained on application 
to the Competition Secretary, Liverpool 
Metropolitan Cathedral Committee, 152 
Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, 3. Deposit: £2. 
An applicant for the conditions must state his 
registration number. 


Design of Shopping Centre and Adjacent 
Houses, Grangemouth. Last day for application 
for the conditions, 4 November 1959. Further 
particulars were ’given in the JOURNAL for 
August, page 367. 


Civic Centre, Corby. Last day for submitting 
designs: noon, 21 December 1959. Full 
patticulars were published in the JOURNAL for 
July, page 329 


County Offices, Taunton. Last day for sub- 
mitting designs: 5.30 p:m. on 15 February 1960. 
Full particulars were published in the JoURNAL 
for July, page 329 


COMPETITION RESULT 
New Town Hall, Milngavie 


1. John Michael Bowley [A]. 

2. John D. Robertson, D.A., Dip.T.P. 
(Edin.) [A]. 

3. F. St.G. Higginson, D.A.(Edin.) [A]. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R.A.I.C. Inquiry into Housing. The Hon. David 
J. Walker, Minister responsible for the opera- 
tions of the Canadian Federal housing agency, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
has announced that arrangements have been 
completed for an inquiry by the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada into the design of 
residential areas. The inquiry will be assisted 
by a Federal grant not exceeding $30,000 
(authorised under Part V of the National 
Housing Act, 1954, which provides for Federal 
aid in investigations into housing conditions). 

A committee of inquiry is to cross Canada 
seeking ways in which the new parts of cities 
and towns, which are certain to be built as 
rapidly as in the past, can be better designed 
for the millions who will live in them. Consumer 
groups, municipal bodies and all others 
involved in the formation of new communities 
have been invited to join. The R.A.I.C. com- 
mittee consists of: Peter Dobush (Chairman), 
of Montreal, John C. Parkin [F], of Toronto, 
and Charles E. Pratt, of Vancouver. 


Conference on Industrial Archaeology. The 
Council for British Archaeology has recently 
formed a research committee for the archae- 
ology of the Industrial Revolution. The 
committee includes archaeologists, economic 
historians, geologists, architects, technologists, 
and others interested in surviving industrial 
remains of the 17th to the 19th centuries. 

In order to focus attention on the possibilities 
and immediate requirements of research on this 
subject, a conference is being held on Saturday, 
12 December at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, London, W.C.1. Full 
particulars are available from the Assistant 
Secretary, Council for British Archaeology, 
10 Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5. 


I.L.A. Design Centre. The Institute of Landscape 
Architects has set up a Landscape Design 
Centre for the criticism of students’ work and 
the promotion of good landscape design. The 
first meeting will be held at the Institute, 
1 Park Crescent, London, W.1, at 6.30 on 
5 October, and those interested are invited to 
attend. 


International Clean Air Conference 1959. The 
conference, which has been organised by the 
National Society for Clean Air to celebrate its 
Diamond Jubilee, is being held in the Seymour 
Hall, Seymour Place, London, W.1, from 
Tuesday 20 to Thursday 22 October. 

Full details are obtainable from Mr. H. 
Kapps, Information Officer, National Society 
for Clean Air, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
London, S.W.1 (Trafalgar 6838-9). 


R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award. The American 
Institute of Architects has announced regula- 
tions for the Fourth Annual $25,000 R. §. 
Reynolds Memorial Award for significant use 
of aluminium in architecture. 

This international award is conferred annually 
on an architect who has designed a significant 
work of architecture, in the creation of which 
aluminium has been an important contributing 
factor. 

Under the regulations, an architect may be 
nominated for the Reynolds Award by anyone— 
including himself or his firm. Nomination forms 
can be obtained from the A.I.A., 1735 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
U.S.A., and should be submitted before 
8 December 1959. 

The Reynolds Award Jury selected by the 
A.1.A., will give preference to works of archi- 
tecture completed during the last three years. 
But the Jury may acknowledge earlier work if 
it desires. 

The Award, which may be given for any type 
of structure, was established three years ago 
by Reynolds Metals Company in memory of 
the founder, R. S. Reynolds, Senr. It is 
administered by the A.I.A. 

In addition to the $25,000 honorary payment, 
the recipient also receives an appropriate 
sculptured piece especially created by a pro- 
minent contemporary artist. 

The 1959 Award was conferred on the firm 
of Yuncken, Freeman Brothers, Griffiths and 
Simpson, of Melbourne, Australia, for the 
Sidney Myer Music Bowl in Melbourne. 


Harvard University. Advanced courses leading 
to one of three new master’s degrees in Urban 
Design will be offered in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design starting a year from this 
autumn. 

The courses will be open to selected candidates 
who have demonstrated capacity in design as 
applied to improvement of the urban environ- 
ment and who hold one of the professional 
degrees of the Graduate School of Design in 
architecture, landscape architecture, or city 
planning, or the equivalent. 

The new programme will require a minimum 
of one year’s study in residence at Harvard and 
will lead to the degrees Master of Architecture 
in Urban Design, Master of Landscape Archi- 
tecture in Urban Design, or Master of City 
Planning in Urban Design, depending on the 
profession in which the candidate already holds 
his degree. The programme is under the general 
direction of Dean Sert. 


A New School of Planning for Ghana. The 
Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations of 
the United Nations through the Secretary 
General has appointed Dr. H. Peter Ober- 
lander [A] to advise the United Nations on the 
opportunities and problems involved in 
establishing a Regional Training Centre in 
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Community Planning and Development in 
Ghana. It will be Professor Oberlander’s 
responsibility to advise the United Nations 
and through the United Nations the Govern- 
ment of Ghana on whether such a Centre ought 
to be established at this time in West Africa 
serving ultimately the entire region of rapidly 
developing new countries. 

Professor Oberlander is Professor of Plan- 
ning at the University of British Columbia, 
teaching in the School of Architecture as well 
as in charge of the Graduate Programme in 
Community Planning. Initially he has been 
asked to go to Ghana for a six weeks recon- 
naissance trip to evaluate the assets available 
in Ghana for training in urban and regional 
planning as well as the problems that graduates 
of such a programme will have to face in 
developing the resources of new countries. 


R.1.B.A. Cricket Club 


R.L.B.A. v. Club Cricket Conference, 26 pone 
The C.C.C. won by five wickets. The R.I.BA. 
batted first, and were all out for 181 (J. Seward 
53, C. A. R. Norton 27 n.o., F. J. Thomas 6 for 
49). The C.C.C. made 182 for 5 (F. Mickle- 
thwaite 89 n.o., D. A. Stevens 3 for 40). 


Obituaries 


John Batty [F], died on 5 June 1959, aged 66. 


Mr. H. Anthony Mealand [F], City Planning 
Officer, Corporation of London, writes: 


‘Mr. Batty started his architectural training 
in the office of Frederic Chancellor [F] at 
Chelmsford, at the same time attending the 
Chelmsford School of Art, to which he gained 
an Exhibition. 

‘Before commencing private practice in the 
City of London in 1928, he spent some time 
with the London County Council, H.M. Office 
of Works, and the L.M.S. Railway Architec- 
tural Branch. From 1914-19 he served with 
distinction as amachine gunner in Queens” 
London Regiment. In 1954 he was awarded the 
City and Guilds Insignia award for practical 
skill in architecture. 

‘During his 30 odd years of private practice 
he carried out many important works, princi- 
pally of an industrial and engineering character. 
These included work for Colour Photographs, 
Acton, the rebuilding of the Isle of Man Steam 
Packet Company’s premises at Douglas, the 
Standard Wharves premises, Wapping, and 
the Central Stores for the North Thames Gas 
Board, Denso Offices, Norwood; he also 
designed Manor Court, Southgate, a block of 
residential flats. His son, Mr. J. Geoffrey 
Batty [A], who was taken into partnership in 
1953, is now continuing the practice. 

‘He gave a great deal of his time and energy 
to public service and was a member of the 
R.I.B.A. Practice Standing Committee until 
1937 and had also served on the Salaried 
Members Committee. 

_ ‘Elected to the Court of Common Council 
in 1937, he served the City well in many 
capacities, including the Chairmanship of the 
General Purposes Committee. His greatest 
work for the City was during his five years as 
Chairman of the Improvements and Town 
Planning Committee. His enthusiasm was such 
that he almost made it a full-time occupation. 
His name will always be associated with the 
scheme for the ennobling of the site of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on which he worked so hard 
to achieve a setting worthy of the City. In spite 
of his many duties he found time to be a mem- 
ber of the City and County Licensing Planning 
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Committee, Governor of Christ’s Hospital, a 
Governor of Sir John Cass Foundation and 
Chairman of the Estates Committee, Governor 
of the Aldgate and All Hallows Exhibition 
Foudation and the Aldgate Freedom Found- 
ation. 

‘As a man he was honest and forthright, 
stating his views fearlessly. He never spoke 
without one being aware of his sense of dedica- 
tion and his deep knowledge of his subject.’ 


Samuel Beverley [F] died on 26 April 1959, 
aged 63 


Mr. Beverley received his training at Sydney 
Technical College, where he was awarded the 
Kemp Memorial Gold Medal, and Sydney 
University. He started practice in 1923 in 
partnership with Mr. F. T. Verity [F] in 
London. After Mr. Verity’s death in 1937 he 
had continued the practice of Frank Verity and 
S. Beverley on his own. 

The firm was responsible for many cinemas 
in London and the provinces, including the 
Plaza, Lower Regent Street, the Paramount 
Theatre, Tottenham Court Road, and in 
Newcastle, Manchester, Leeds and Birming- 
ham, the Carlton Theatre, Haymarket, and 
the Palace Theatre in Bristol. Amongst other 
works were flats—Whitelands House—Kings 
Road, Chelsea, the Gestetner Building in the 
Euston Road and St. Christopher’s Church, 
Hinckley Wood. 


Walter Brand [Reftd.A], died on 27 June 1959, 
aged 87. 


Mr. Brand was the son of an Ipswich merchant 
and worked in his father’s business before 
taking an architectural training. In 1889 he 
became articled to Mr. Brightwen Binyon and 
was later his assistant and studied at the Ipswich 
School of Science and Art. In 1891 he was 
awarded the bronze medal for measured 
drawings by the Department of Science and 
Art, South Kensington. Although he was 
compelled to return to his father’s business for 
family reasons he continued with his studies 
and qualified as an Associate in 1895. He 
eventually started practice on his own account 
in Leicester. In association with Mr. John S. 
Corder he won first prize in a competition for 
a higher grade school for Ipswich in 1897 and 
in 1899 he was awarded first prize for a design 
for the Leicester Wholesale Market, which was 
opened in 1902. 

This early success enabled him to build up a 
thriving practice in Leicester where he remained 
until his retirement in 1953. His work included 
churches, schools and individual houses, and 
more specifically the Robert Hall Memorial 
Chapel, Narborough Road, the Harvey Lane 
Memorial Hall, the Aylestone Baptist Church, 
and the Archdeacon Lane Memorial Church, 
Buckminster Road, the Alderman Sir Jonathan 
North School, and Daimler House for Messrs. 
Mantle and Boarland, all in Leicester. He was 
responsible for council schools at Botcheston 
and Kirby Muxloe and after the First World 
War was associated with the late J. C. 
Baines [A] in the design of housing schemes 
for the North Bridge Estate and the Wyggeston 
Housing Estate, Narborough Road, Leicester. 
Of his houses perhaps the most characteristic 
examples of his work are ‘Highfield’ at Hunt’s 
Hill, a stone Charnwood Forest dwelling; 
‘Berrystead’ at Barkby; ‘Manor Lodge’ at 
Desford; Carter’s Rough, Groby; and the 
‘Manor House’, Cossington. 

Mr. Brand was a past President of the 
Leicestershire and Rutland Society of Archi- 
tects from 1929 to 1931 and had represented 
that body on the Council and the Allied 
Societies’ Conference. 


On retirement from the Hon. Treasurership 
of the Leicester Society of Artists in 1957 he 
was presented with an illuminated scroll in 
recognition of 32 years’ service. 


Owen Hanworth Cockrill, T.D., A.M.T.P.I. 
[A], died on 3 April 1959, aged 76. 


Mr. Cockrill was articled to his father, Mr. 
J, W. Cockrill [A], Borough Surveyor of Great 
Yarmouth. He started private practice on his 
own account at Southend-on-Sea, Essex, in 
1923. A few years before his death he had taken 
Mr. Dennis Eve [A] into partnership. 

Among his principal works were the church 
of St. Cedd, Southend, church halls at East- 
wood, Hadleigh and Westcliff, a church 
school at Prittlewell and several vicarages in 
Essex; also business premises, houses and the 
layout of private housing estates in the 
Southend area. 

During the First World War he served with 
the Royal Engineers, attaining the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel and he served with the R.A.F. 
in the Second World War. 

Mr. Cockrill was President of the Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects from 1934 to 1935 and had repre- 
sented that body on the Allied Societies Con- 
ference and Chairman of the Southend Chapter 
from 1936 to 1937. 


Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, C.B.E., Mus.B. 
(Cantab.), M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A. [Past Presi- 
dent], died on 21 June 1959, aged 72. 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
studied music with Sir Donald Tovey. He began 
his architectural training with Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., and set up in practice in 
London in 1910. For a time he worked in St. 
Raphael, France. In 1930 he entered into 
partnership with Mr. H. Lewis Curtis [F] and 
in 1945 Mr. F. G. Broadbent [F] joined the 
partnership. 

Among his principal works and in addition 
to those mentioned by Mr. Betjeman below 
were Princes House, North Street, Brighton, 
and the Queen Elizabeth Hospital for Children, 
Banstead Wood. His church work also included 
the Holy Spirit, Ewloe, North Wales; St. 
John’s, Upper St. Leonards-on-Sea; St. Cecilia, 
North Cheam; the Sacred Heart, Cobham; the 
John Fisher School Chapel, Purley; Holy 
Trinity Church, Dockhead; and the Franciscan 
Friary Church, Crawley. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel had been closely 
associated with the R.I.B.A. throughout his 
career. Starting in 1926 he served for many 
years on the Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee and was Vice-President from 1933 to 
1935 and President from 1937 to 1939—then 
the youngest architect to have held that office. 
He was a past Chairman of the Art and Litera- 
ture Standing Committees, the Public Relations 
Committee and the British National Committee 
of the I.U.A., and a past President of the 
Franco-British Union of Architects. He had 
also served on many other committees including 
the Board of Architectural Education, Thames 
Bridges Conference, R.I.B.A. Reconstruction, 
Co-Ordination, Sessional Papers, and Advisory 
Council of the National Buildings Record. He 
was President of the A.B.S. during his term of 
office as President, R.I.B.A., and since 1940 
its Hon. Treasurer. 

From 1933 to 1936 he was Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, Oxford University, and from 1936 
to 1938 was Director of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture, having 
previously been President of the A.A. (1924— 
25). He had also been Vice-President of the 
Royal Academy of Music since 1953, a governor 
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of Sadler’s Wells since 1934, and President of 
the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen 
from 1946 to 1952 and of the Design and 
Industries Association from 1948 to 1950, and 
a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Buildings of Special Architectural or Historic 
Interest, Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government since 1945. 

His duties at Caterham Barracks during the 
Second World War induced him to write The 
Squad Drill Primer. Other publications include 
a Monograph on Nicholas Hawksmoor in the 
Masters of Architecture series, Vitruvian Nights, 
Fine Art, How Architecture is Made, and English 
Architecture Since the Regency, as well as 
numerous articles on architecture and other 
subjects. He was also the author of several 
light musical compositions. 


The JOURNAL is indebted to MR. JOHN 
BETJEMAN [Hon.A], for the following apprecia- 
tion. The interpolations are by MR. H. LEWIS 
CURTIS [F], a partner of the late Past President. 

‘H. S. Goodhart-Rendel was a man of many 
parts. He was an only son who inherited the 
entailed riches of his maternal grandfather 
Lord Rendel. He could, if he had wished, have 
settled down to the life of a country gentleman 
in his fine house of Hatchlands, East Clandon, 
Surrey, which he gave to the National Trust 
and on his large estates in the South of France. 
He was an exquisite pianist and at Cambridge 
took the degree of Bachelor of Music and 
studied under Sir Donald Tovey. In the 1914 
war he served in the Grenadier Guards and was 
devoted to the Brigade and prepared for it 
detailed designs for the restoration of the Royal 
Military Chapel at Wellington Barracks and 
the Memorial Cloister. 


[He also served in the Guards in the last 
war—training recruits and guarding aero- 
dromes in the blitz.] 


‘People are praised for overcoming poverty. 
They should also be praised for overcoming 
the equally great obstacle of riches and a 
diversity of talents. From all the choices before 
him, Hal Goodhart-Rendel selected architec- 
ture as his vocation and pursued it with con- 
spicuous success. His autobiography, which he 
was writing at the time of his death and of which 
he had completed six chapters, shows the 
growth of architectural appreciation from 
childhood in one who early knew he wanted 
to be an architect. It is much to be hoped that, 
incomplete as it is, it will be published for it 
should be to architects what Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude”’ is to poets, a study of the growth of 
a mind—a growth not concerned with theories 
of architecture but with visual impressions 
made first by various shapes and materials and 
then by the work of individual architects and 
periods of architecture. In this autobiography 
he relates the buildings he describes to the life 
of the people for whom they were built. 

“When he was in his ’teens some furniture 
was made from his designs for his own use. 
After leaving Cambridge he studied under Sir 
Charles Nicholson for whose work and methods 
he always had great admiration, to whom he 
always referred as “‘my master’’. 

‘His earliest works executed between 1909 
and 1914 were cottages at East and West 
Clandon, West Horsley, Shalford Common, 
Englefield Green, at Burton Manor, Cheshire, 
and in Hertfordshire. He built in the local 
materials giving his buildings an individual look, 
and taking great interest in roof construction 
and coverings. 


[His interest in roof construction arose from 
his determination whenever in any way possible, 
to give a church a fireproof roof, having in 
mind the long sad list of churches destroyed 
by fire in the roof.] 
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‘At this time he started what became a large 
practice of remodelling country houses notably 
at Bagshot Park for H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught; Langham House, Rutland; Ids- 
worth, Hants; and Stoke College, Suffolk. In 
1907 he designed the facades of Clive Buildings, 
Calcutta, an office block. In 1913 he made a 
delicate restoration of Idsworth Church, 
Hants, retaining the box pews and Georgian 
fittings. About this he wrote: ‘‘The small panel 
of grisaille glass in the east window, designed 
and executed by A. K. Nicholson, was given 
by me in the hope that it would prevent any 
heavier glazing of the remainder’—a charac- 
teristic example of his generous care over detail 
and texture. 

‘After the 1914 war his country house practice 
continued and he did work of alterations of 
which the most extensive were Tetton House, 
Taunton (1924-26) and Bessborough House, 
Co. Kilkenny (1926-30) and the redecoration 
of Fishmongers Hall, London, in 1926. 


[Possibly the works at Langham Old Hall 
including the new stables were more important 
than Bessborough.] 


‘He was by then doing learned essays in 
the Regency style before that period had 
come into popular favour. In the South of 
France he built four villas and enlarged one 
church at St. Raphael (Var) and made extensive 
alterations to another at Valescure (Var). In 


‘1929 he designed Hay’s Wharf head offices 


on the Southwark bank of the Thames and 
adorned its river fagade with sculpture in 
faience by Frank Dobson. 

‘During the 1930’s and after the last war he 
was largely engaged on church work. His church 
of St. Wilfrid, Brighton, designed in 1932 with 
its beautiful use of brickwork, noble propor- 
tions and skilful use of a steeply sloping site, 
rightly excited much admiration and comment. 
It was the harbinger of many churches by other 
architects who were to throw off the fetters of 
the Perpendicular Revival. With the work of 
Bodley and his followers Goodhart-Rendel had 
little sympathy. Another remarkable church 
showing his perennial interest in roof construc- 
tion is St. Mary’s, East Hounslow (1937-40).* 
Three examples of restoration of churches 
bombed by Germans give an idea of the range 
of Goodhart-Rendel’s taste and sensibility. St. 
Mary’s, Bow, in East London, was a small 
village church of Middlesex type much ruined 
by cheap and insensitive Victorian restoration. 
Goodhart-Rendel gave a Georgian brick 
top stage and cupola and porch to the old stone 
tower. Nash’s church of All Souls, Langham 
Place, he restored to its late Georgian character, 
even to the extent of finding ground glass and 
borders the colour of beer for the windows. His 
last work was the repair of Street’s great brick 
church of St. John the Divine, Kennington, 
where he went to great trouble to put back all 
Streetian furnishings, designing new ones in 
Street’s manner when these were missing and 
reverting to Street’s manner of glazing church 
windows. Near the church he designed a house 
and cottage for the Wantage Sisters in brick 
which are what Street would have designed in 
his best and most modest manner had he been 
asked to build such dwellings in South London. 


{I think by far the most interesting design he 
made for a church will prove to be that now 
building at Dockhead. The church in the 
Marylebone Road may prove even better but 
the —— of that will hardly start within this 
year. 


‘Besides Church of England buildings, some 
of Goodhart-Rendel’s finest work was for 
Roman Catholic churches. He himself had 
been brought up in a rather arid low church 

* Built 1952-55. 


atmosphere, reacted in favour of High Church— 
he built the Vicarage and north extra aisle of 
St. Mary’s, Graham Street, London—then 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. He always 
remained friendly to Anglicans. The work in 
which he took greatest pride and which will 
undoubtedly be the finest of his many achieve. 


ments, was the Abbey Church for the Bene. § 


dictine Monks of Prinknash. This Community 
was originally an Anglican one on Caldey 
Island and in 1913 the majority of the Monks 
submitted to the Pope. The plans for the great 
Abbey Church in Goodhart-Rendel’s bold 
“stripped classic” style are worked out in detail, 
A photograph of the model showing how it will 
look in its splendid austerity on the slope of the 
Cotswolds below Painswick used to be the only 
photograph in his room at his London house 
where he sat in his last illness. His remains are 
buried in the foundations of this great Abbey 


Church which now is beginning to rise around | 


them. 


[No account of Goodhart-Rendel’s work is 


really complete unless it mentions his constant 
pre-occupation to rationalise. For him every 
plan must arise from a clear-cut programme of 
needs, all materials must be chosen for reasons 
of use, and above all whatever is designed must 
be proportioned down to the last detail, by 
some geometric or arithmetic system. In his 
later years at least, no drawing beyond some 
slight outline, would appear before a long series 
of calculations had been made and the system 
was applied with equal rigour whatever the 
style of the design.] 


‘Goodhart-Rendel was interested in architects 
as individuals. He made a point of getting to 
know members of the older generation of archi- 
tects and learning from them their methods and 
opinions of the work of other architects and 
of the men who trained them. Sir James 
Knowles, the founder of the “Nineteenth 
Century”, friend of Tennyson and architect 
of the Grosvenor Hotel, and Leicester Square, 
London, and Aldworth, Surrey, he met through 
his relations the Gladstones. This may have been 
the beginning of his interest in architectural 
personalities. It resulted in a true appreciation 
of the 19th-century architecture, ecclesiastical 
and secular. His card index of Victorian churches 
was completed long before people were taking 
these buildings seriously. By constant visiting, 
photographing with a stereoscopic camera and 
making notes, often wildly funny when de- 
scribing odd buildings, he not only amassed a 
deeper knowledge of the subject than anyone 
else but also discerned the good from the bad; 
he was amongst the first to point out the 
strength and originality of Butterfield and the 
weakness of Sir Gilbert Scott. He was not 
interested in ‘‘trends” and “‘pioneers”, holding 
that the architect who was a true artist and 
craftsman was more worth considering than a 
heavier handed “pioneer”. His knowledge and 
shrewd criticism was always generously at the 
disposal of all who applied to him for it. It was 
imparted in fascinating illustrated lectures 
notably those he gave as Slade Professor at 
Oxford. Some of these formed the basis of his 
book English Architecture since the Regency 
which will never be surpassed for learning, wit, 
and true interpretation of the changes of taste 
from 1840 to 1930. He served on the Georgian 
Group and he was a founder of the Victorian 
Society and was on its committee. He also 
wrote a monograph on Hawksmoor. The best 
tribute to Goodhart-Rendel is paid by Sir 
Kenneth Clark in the “Letter to the Publisher” 
in the second edition of the Gothic Revival in 
which he writes (Page 6): 


* “No one has equalled the learning, urbanity 
and critical insight of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, 
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the father of us all, whose kindness to his 
unworthy children is made more remarkable 
by the fact that he can see through all their 
pretences.” 


‘Hal Goodhart-Rendel was tall, thin, brown- 
eyed and with a pale complexion. He looked 
iller and more lethargic than he was and often 
surprised one by his energy and quickness of 
mind. He had beautiful manners and was a most 
hospitable host. He had many friends. To those 
outside the circle of his interests, he may have 
seemed a lonely figure, although he was so 
approachable. He was modest about his own 
work and kind about that of his contemporaries 
and juniors. He is quite irreplaceable.’ 


MR. HOWARD V. LOBB, C.B.E. [F], Hon. 
Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
writes : 


‘Any reference to his life and work would be 
incomplete if they did not mention his work for 
the A.B.S., for whom he has been the Hon. 
Treasurer for 21 years. In Councils and Com- 
mittees, at which until his recent illness he was 
a regular attender, his kindly understanding of 
the needs of our beneficiaries and the need to 
respect their wishes and confidences in adversity 
was a most salutary experience to those who 
worked with him. 

‘He worked hard and had a keen interest in 
the establishment of Frenchlands Hatch at 
East Horsley, and the site on which these 
Homes are built may be said to have been 
selected by him. We, the Officers and Council of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and those 
in need have all lost a friend.’ 


James Cecil McDougall,B.Sc., B.Arch.(McGill), 
F.R.A.LC., [F], died on 20 April 1959, aged 73. 


Mr McDougall received his training in the 
office of Edward and W. S. Maxwell, Montreal, 
Canada, and later studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris. He graduated in Architec- 
ture and Engineering from McGill University. 

In 1914 he started practice in Montreal in 
partnership with Mr. H. L. Fetherstonhaugh [F] 
and continued on his own account from 1927 
until he was joined in partnership in 1947 by 
Mr. J. Roxburgh Smith [F] and Mr. Robert P. 
Fleming [A]. Messrs. Fleming and Smith are 
now continuing the practice. 

During the partnership with Mr. Fether- 
stonhaugh his work included the Montreal 
General Hospital Nurses’ Home, the Arts 
Building at McGill University, the Bovril 
Building, Montreal, and numerous houses and 
industrial buildings. After 1927 he was respon- 
sible for the Private Patients’ Pavilion at the 
Montreal General Hospital, the Jewish General 
Hospital, Verdun Protestant Hospital Nurses’ 
Home and Porteous Pavilion, the Alexandra 
Hospital Nurses’ Home, the Anglo-American 
Trust Co. offices, the Administration Building 
for the Montreal Protestant School Board, the 
Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital, Montreal 
and Ste-Agathe. Since 1947 he had been con- 
cerned with his partners on the Montreal 
General Hospital and Nurses’ Home, additions 
to the Jewish General Hospital, and the Physical 
Sciences Centre, New Redpath Library and 
Engineering Building at McGill University. 

Mr. McDougall was a past President of the 
Province of Quebec Association of Architects 
and had been awarded their Medal of Merit. 
He had been a City Councillor of Montreal 
and a member of the City’s Town Planning 
Committee. 


Ronald Francis Orfeur, B.Sc.Eng.(Lond.) [A], 
who was R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom Silver 
oe for 1933, died on 2 May 1959, aged 


Mr. Paul Mauger, M.T.P.I. [F], of Messrs. 
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Paul Mauger, Gavin, Mathers and Mitchell 
[F/A] writes: 

‘Ronald Orfeur, serving with the Royal 
Marine Engineers in the 1914-18 war, lost a 
leg and an eye by enemy action in France while 
he was going up the lines. His subsequent 
career is a story of rare gallantry and courage 
in the face of these disabilities and the recurrent 
bouts of illness which arose from them. 


‘By working on C. G. Stillman’s staff at 
Chichester, as he did before joining us in 1938, 
he had the open sea at hand for sailing his own 
boat, and this hobby may suggest to those who 
did not know Ronald, something of his calibre 
and spirit. 

‘The real preoccupation of his career was 
research into the origin of pottery curves. He 
won the A.A. Essay Prize in 1924 (C. F. A. 
Voysey being assessor) with his first published 
work on the subject—‘‘Curves in Pottery and 
Architecture”. He took a London University 
mathematics degree in the early °40’s to enable 
him to pursue this same study. His results were 
published in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL under the 
title “‘The Geometrical Origins of Certain 
Curves in Pottery and Architecture” as recently 
as November 1955. The determination with 
which he pursued this particular work may be 
judged by the fact that W. R. Lethaby, when 
approached by Ronald for advice, had dis- 
couraged him from spending more time at it. 
Having worked out an explanation of the origin 
of the Greek shapes, he was ever looking for an 
opportunity of using them in his architectural 
work. 

‘He was articled before 1914 to John Corder 
of Ipswich and qualified after three years at 
the A.A. in the early 20’s. He worked with Sir 
John Burnet, and then after a period of illness 
came his time in West Sussex and with us. 
During the Second World War he worked with 
Austen Harrison on Nuffield College, Oxford, 
and in charge of Government work at Mexham. 

‘Since the war he was with Easton and 
Robertson on early work for the Shell Building. 

‘He had a remarkable gift for co-ordination 
and brought an essentially reasonable approach 
to ideas and people: this was a help in organising 
specialist work on large buildings—a service 
for which he had a rare flair. 

‘He will be remembered by many as a cheer- 
ful, modest and gallant friend.’ 


Guy Pemberton [F] died on 6 March 1959, 
aged 76. 


Mr. Pemberton studied at the Birmingham 
School of Art and was articled to Mr. F. B. 
Osborn [F] of Birmingham. He later worked 
in the office of Sir Arthur Blomfield and Sons 
[FF] in London. In 1906 he started private 
practice in Birmingham as partner in the firm 
of F. B. Osborn, Pemberton and White [F/Z]. 
Mr. Pemberton subsequently moved to 
Stratford-on-Avon and Chipping Campden 
and in 1945 Mr. T. R. Bateman [A] joined him 
in partnership in Evesham. Since 1950 he had 
been in practice at Broadway, Worcs. 

Mr. Pemberton had been concerned with the 
restoration of all properties belonging to the 
Shakespeare Trust at Stratford-on-Avon. He 
was Architect to Holy Trinity Church, Strat- 
ford, until 1930, and Diocesan Surveyor from 
1912 to 1926. Domestic architecture was his 
greatest interest and he restored many Cotswold 
houses in Broadway, Chipping Campden, etc. 
He also restored Stanway House for the Earl 
of Wemyss, and Chastleton House, Oxon. 
He improved and restored almshouses at 
Chipping Campden. In 1944 he was appointed 
architect for post-war housing for the Rural 
District Councils of North Cotswolds, Evesham, 
Upton-on-Severn and Tewkesbury. 


Sir Alfred Ernest Shennan, M.A., J.P. [F], died 
on 6 May 1959, aged 71. 


Sir Alfred, who was the son of a builder, was 
a native of Birkenhead, where he served a three- 
year apprenticeship in the joinery trade, and 
then became an articled pupil with a firm of 
Birkenhead architects. He went to Liverpool 
as an assistant under the late Leonard Naging- 
ton. Mr. Nagington later took him into partner- 
ship, but after the former’s death towards the 
end of the First World War, Sir Alfred con- 
tinued the practice on his own account. The 
practice flourished to such an extent that he 
came to employ a large staff. He ultimately 
took Mr. R. Ainslie Threadgold [F] and Mr. 
R. Malcolm Robertson [F] into partnership 
and they are now continuing the practice of 
Sir Alfred Shennan and Partners. 

The practice is a general one and includes 
schools, churches, housing, theatres and 
cinemas, factories and industrial buildings, 
shops, offices, banks, hotels and _ licensed 
premises in the Liverpool area and beyond. 
Sir Alfred was responsible for many churches 
in Merseyside, including St. Matthew’s, Birken- 
head, and St. Aidan’s, Liverpool, and alteration 
and rebuilding to Walton Parish Church, 
Mossley Hill Parish, and St. Paul’s, Stoney- 
croft. He also was architect for a large number 
of the early cinemas, and on behalf of the 
Westminster Bank, was architect for branches 
at Dingle, Crosby, West Kirkby, Bromborough, 
Blundellsands, Birkenhead and Oswestry. 

But Sir Alfred was also a leading figure in 
the civic and administrative life in Liverpool. 
He was elected to Liverpool City Council in 
1920, created a city magistrate in 1933 and a 
year later was elected an alderman. For nearly 
20 years he had been the leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party on the Council. He had helped to 
inspire the building of the Mersey Tunnel and 
was for some years Chairman of the Tunnel 
Joint Committee and he had also presided over 
the Finance Committee, the Merseyside Co- 
Ordination Committee, the Civil Defence, 
Emergency, Parliamentary and Special Salaries 
Committees, and he was also Chairman of the 
Lancashire Industrial Development Associa- 
tion. It was largely through his efforts that 
Liverpool’s industrial estates were built up; and 
it was on a mission to the United States in 1953 
to persuade American industrialists to set up 
factories or branches on Merseyside that Sir 
Alfred had his first breakdown in health which 
led to his retirement from the City Council in 
1956. 

His support of the Royal Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society during its early years helped 
to ensure the stability for its orchestra which 
is envied by every other musical organisation 
in the country. 

Sir Alfred was made an Honorary M.A. of 
Liverpool University in 1940, presented with 
the freedom of the City of Liverpool in 1946 
and knighted in 1952. 


Robert Wemyss Symonds, F.S.A. [F], died on 
5 September 1958, aged 68. 


Mr. Symonds was educated at St. Paul’s 
School. He was Consultant Architect for the 
rebuilding of the Middlesex Hospital in 1931- 
34, and for St. Swithin’s House, built after the 
war on the site of the Salters’ Hall in the City 
of London. 

Early in life he acquired an extensive and 
minute knowledge of English furniture which 
was revealed in his numerous books on the 
subject, The Present State of Old English 
Furniture, his first, published in 1921, which 
struck a blow at the fakers, who were making 
a good living out of the innocence of collectors, 
Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture 
(1922), English Furniture from Charles II to 
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George II (1929), two monographs on Chippen- 
dale designs, and Furniture-Making in 17th 
and 18th Century England (1955). He had also 
developed a no less sensitive and scholarly 
interest in the design of clocks which appeared 
in Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks 
(1940), a History of English Clocks for Penguin 
Books (1946), and a biography of Thomas 
Tompion the great Restoration horologist. He 
had also made many contributions to English 
and American periodicals on architectural and 
antiquarian subjects. 


Henry William Tompkins [F], died on 21 Janu- 
ary 1959, aged 94. 

Mr. Tompkins’ early training was received 
in South Africa. He set up in private practice 
in Melbourne, Australia, in 1898 in partnership 
with Mr. Frank B. Tompkins. Mr. P. M. Shaw 
was admitted to partnership in 1946. 

Among Mr. Tompkins’ principal works was 
the first steel frame building to be erected in 
Melbourne (1912). Other work included 
departmental stores, city buildings, newspaper 
offices and buildings of a commercial character. 

Mr. Tompkins was primarily responsible for 
the formation of the Royal Australian Institute 
of Architects, and was a past President of the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects and also 
of the Federal Council before the R.A.I.A. was 
formed. He had been Mayor of Kew, Victoria. 


Mrs. Maud Amy Margaret White, M.B.E. [A], 
died on 26 May 1959, aged 68. 


Mrs. White (née Wall), served as a Chief 
Officer in the W.R.N.S. during the First World 
War and was awarded the M.B.E. (Military 
Division) in 1919. 

After the war she studied at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture. She was elected an 
Associate in 1926 and was the first woman 
architect to be employed by the L.C.C. 

In 1928 she married Captain John White of 
Temple Cowley and moved to Oxford. After 
her husband’s death in 1934 she entered into 
local government and was elected to the Oxford 
City Council and was Mayor from 1942 to 1943 
and became an Alderman of the City in 1952. 
She retired from the Council on medical advice 
three years later. 


Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices 
for sale or wanted, office accommodation, and 
personal notices other than of posts wanted as 
salaried assistants for which the  Institute’s 
Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Bernard Charles Adams [A], formerly 
Assistant County Architect with the County 
Council of Kent, has now taken up his appoint- 
ment as Deputy County Architect of Hertfordshire. 

Mr. P. G. D. Brewer [L] has resigned from the 
post of Supervising Architect with the South 
Australian Housing Trust, Adelaide, to take up 
the appointment of Senior Architect with the 
Capital Development Commission, Canberra. He 
will be pleased to receive trade literature, etc., 
addressed c/o P.O. Box 373, Canberra City, 
Australian Capital Territory. 

The University of Leeds have elected Dr. W. A. 
Singleton [F] as Hoffmann Wood Professor in 
succession to Professor J. M. Richards [A]. 

Mr. George Brian Smith [A] has resigned from 
the post of Architect, P.W.D., Ghana, and has 
been appointed Senior Architect, Ministry of 
Education, Kingston, Jamaica, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, particularly 
related to school building. 

Mr. Ronald Edward Walker [A] has been ap- 
pointed Chief Architect to Messrs. Threlfall’s 
Brewery Co. Ltd., 21 Trueman Street, Liverpool 3. 
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PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Messrs. J. Stanley Beard, Bennett and Wilkins 
[F/L/A] have taken Mr. H. C. Lightowler [A] into 
partnership under the style of Beard, Bennett, 
Wilkins and Partners at 101-3 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

Mr. Michael Burrell [A] has commenced private 
practice at The Corner, Lechlade, Gloucestershire 
(Lechlade 375), where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. W. E. Cousins [A] has joined Messrs. 
Christopher Gotch and Associates [A] in partner- 
ship under the style of W. E. Cousins, Christopher 
Gotch and Associates at their new address at 343A 
Finchley Road, London N.W. 3 (Hampstead 8226). 

Mr. Roy Eggleston [A] has started private 
practice at 2 Tunstall Road, Sunderland, where 
he will be pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

The association between Mr. Louis Erdi [+] 
and Mr. Ronald J. Rabson [A] has been extended 
to partnership under the style of Erdi and Rabson 
at 27 Knightrider Street, E.C.4 (City 2639 and 
2630) and 86 Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex 
(Stonegrove 6686). 

The partnership between Mr. Cedric Firth [A] 
and Mr. Ernst Plishke under the style of Plishke 
and Firth has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
Mr. Plishke is now practising from Manchester 
Unity Oddfellows Building, 217 Lambton Quay, 
Wellington, New Zealand, and Mr. Firth is 
practising from Massey House, 126-132 Lambton 
Quay, Wellington, N.Z. 

Mr. John G. Fryman [A] has commenced private 
practice at Portals, Ferry Lane, Medmenham, 
Bucks (Hambleden 381), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. S. Kruss [A] has taken Mr. J. J. Stein [A] 
into partnership under the style of Kruss and 
Stein at 601-2 Pier House, Heerengracht, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

Mr. R. L. Warren, M.C. [A], Mr. Denis Shaw 
[A] and Mr. Edwin Bellears [A] have commenced 
practice under the style of Castle Mill Architectural 
Partnership at 146 Mansfield Road, Nottingham 
(Nottingham 53063) and Studio, Linby, Notts. 
(Hucknall 3959). 

Mr. J. Fletcher Watson [F] has taken Mr. G. A. 
Marsh [A] into partnership at Pulls Ferry, The 
Close, Norwich, and also at the new office at 
3 Old Barrack Yard, Knightsbridge, London, 
S.W.1 (Belgravia 3462), where trade catalogues 
will be welcome. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Messrs. Victor Bloom and Partners [AA] have 
moved their offices to 12 Gloucester Place, London, 
W.1 (Hunter 2069). 

Mr. Joseph J. A. Caunt [A] has changed his 
address to Mulberry Cottage, 42 West Street, 
Wilton, Wilts (Wilton 3257). 

Mr. Hugh Cawdron [A] has changed his address, 
to 20 Chesfield Road, Kingston upon Thames, 
Surrey. 

Mr. Edward Craven [A] has changed the address 
of his Stamford office to 15 Barn Hill (Stamford 
3315). He wishes representatives to call and 
literature to be sent to his Lincoln office at 114 
St. Mary’s Street (Lincoln 27671). 

Messrs. W. E. and E. M. Cross [F/A], of The 
Studio, Osterley Road, Isleworth, Middx., have 
changed their telephone number to Isleworth 
4585-6. 

Mr. P. W. T. Elford [F] has changed his address 
to 1, St. Andrew’s Street, Plymouth. 

Messrs. George, Trew and Dunn [AA] have 
changed their address to 50 Eastbourne Terrace, 
London, W.2 (Paddington 6611). : 

The address of the County Architect to the 
Somerset County Council, Mr. R. O. Harris [F], 
has been changed to County Architect’s Depart- 
ment, The Crescent, Taunton. 

Mr. J. B. Holt [A] has changed his private 
address to 19 Robert Adam Street, London, W.1. 

Mr. J. O’Hanlon Hughes [F] has changed his 
address to Ely Corner, 149 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin. 

Mr. Donald W. Insall [A] of 3 Lyall Street, 
Eaton Square, London, S.W.1, has opened a 
branch office at 11 Park Place, Bristol 8 (Bristol 
27830). 

Mr. A. E. James [A] has changed his address 
to Messrs. James Cubitt and Partners, P.O. 
Box 813, 4th Floor, M.C.A. Building, 67 Ampang 
Road, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


The address of Mr. S. G. Kamath [4A] is now 
Assistant Town Planner and Architect, New 
Secretariat, Baily Road, Patna, Bihar, India. 

Mr. R. W. Kenning [A] has changed his address 
to ‘Bayith’, Malpas Road, Matlock, Derbyshire 
(Matlock 589). 

Mr. H. E. Mate [A] has changed his address 
to 4 Carlton Lane, Rothwell, near Leeds. 

Mr. J. S. Middleton [A] has changed his address 
to 35 Hillside Drive, Middleton, Lancaster. 

Mr. P. G. Nash [A] has changed his home address 
to 913 Crawford Place, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Mr. B. J. Russell [A] has changed his address to 
c/o Ministry of Works, District Office, Sydney 
Street West, Wellington, New Zealand. ; 

Messrs. Scott and Clark [A] of Regent Chambers, 
Wednesbury, Staffs, have now opened a branch 
office at the Bull Stake, Darlaston (James Bridge 
2138), where they will be pleased to receive trade 
literature. 

Messrs. Smyth and Cowser [FF] of 31 College 
Gardens, Belfast, Northern Ireland, have opened 
a branch office in Belfast Bank Buildings, 
Coleraine, County Londonderry, where their 
architect in charge, Mr. T. M. Gray [A], will be 
pleased to receive trade literature. 

Mr. Gordon Steele [A] is now practising from 
Cheyneys Lodge, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 
(Steeple Morden 210), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade publications. 

Mr. R. D. Walshaw [A] has changed his address 
to 2 Fulmar Road, Brickhill, Bedford. 

Messrs. Harry Webster (Harry Webster [F], 
H. H. Patefield [L] and G. V. Robertshaw [4]}) 
— + ane their address to 13 Blenheim Terrace, 

eeds 2. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Partnership wanted in established London 
practice by Associate with 20 years’ experience 
in London. Good references. Capital available. 
Box 45, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate (39), with 17 years’ varied experience 
including eight years as principal on own account, 
seeks partnership with older member wishing to 
retire gradually from practice. Preferably eastern 
counties north of London. Some capital available. 
Box 75, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate (36) wishes to purchase practice, 
preferably in the south, on gradual retirement of 
principal. Adequate funds available. Box 80, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate (42), 14 years’ varied experience, 
wishes to contact member in the Portsmouth or 
Southampton district contemplating retirement 
with a view to negotiate purchase of small practice 
over two or three years. Capital available. Box 81, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, as a body, 
is not responsible for statements made or opinions 
expressed in the JOURNAL. 


CAR INSURANCE 


Advantageous terms have been negotiated with 
Lloyds Underwriters for Motor Car Insurance 
through this Agency for Architects and their 
Assistants. The scope of this cover is wide and 
includes business use without additional premium. 
Loss of professional instruments from the car is 
also covered. The premium rates agreed upon for 
this scheme show a reduction of 15 per cent on 
those normally required by the Underwriters. 
These special terms will not apply to high per- 
formance sports cars or to motorcycles. 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 
May we suggest that you inquire now so that you 
have details before you when the renewal of your 
existing insurance falls due? Inquiries to: 


The Manager, 

A.B.S. Insurance Agency, Ltd., 
66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1 
(Telephone: Langham 5533.) 
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‘Follow that pipe!’ shouted Baron 
Rabbit, jumping into a taxi. 

‘Yes, your Honour’, said the taxi-driver, 
speeding furiously away. 

‘Keep it in sight, now’, cried the Baron. 
‘It’s a genuine salt glazed clay drainpipe 
—virtually impermeable, immune to moulds 
and fungus, resists all the common acids, 


can’t be scratched by grit or buckled by 
heat, strong enough to last for centuries—’ 
‘Your Honour—’, said the taxi-driver. 
“Yes yes, what is it, man?’ said the Baron. 
‘It’s not moving’, said the driver. 

‘Not moving?’ said the Baron. ‘A pipe with 
such eminently estimable characteristics? 
You philistine! I find it intensely moving!’ 


Salt Glazed Clay Pipes-for drainage, for ever 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Today’s research in the Gas Industry aims at new and improved 
designs of space heaters and water heaters—automatic cookers with 
self-protected ignition—and more efficient flue systems— 

so that the Architect has greater scope to design 

even better buildings for tomorrow ... AND TODAY— 


every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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CONTRACT DIVISION 


MOD. CONS. AT MOD. COST new furniture from Robin Day is an event. His Hille 
Status Group is singularly important. Without compromise of line, function or construction, in its use 
of materials, its flexibility and variety, this furniture introduces stimulating new possibilities in office 
planning at low prices. Consider the desk above. Working areas can vary from 5’3” x2’3” up to 
70’ x 30” and employ walnut, mahogany, teak, rosewood or heat and stainproof melamine, lipped with 
hardwood. Numerous pedestals. Metal frame and fittings, finished silver or black. And its price 
begins at £52. 5.6. Several other desks, tables and cabinets, all capable of many arrangements, 
complete the group. Send for the catalogue or, better still, visit Hille showrooms at 39/40 Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1, Hyde Park 9576 or 24 Albert Street, Birmingham 4, Midland 7378 
internationally-honoured furniture for homes and offices 
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Aerosols and Thermal Insulation 


Over 9,000 sq. ft. of Insulating Gypsum Plasterboard 
were supplied for roof linings in this plant 

where fire resistance was of primary importance. 
Working conditions were greatly improved and an 
average annual saving of £192 in fuel bills has been 
achieved as a direct result of insulation. 

This saving alone pays for the total cost 

in less than five years. 

The Pressure Aerosols Filling Co. Ltd, Berkhamsted, Herts 
Contractors: Anderson, Lewin & Co. Ltd, Watford, Herts 


FIRE RESISTANCE 


... high contribution at low cost 


Gypsum Plasterboard conforms to Section II of B.S.476, having 
Class 1 surfaces of very low flame spread on both sides. It costs 
approximately 4d. per sq. ft. andis easy to handle, erect and decorate. 

Insulating Gypsum Plasterboard, costs approximately 5d. per sq. 
ft., provides the same degree of fire resistance as normal plasterboard 
and in addition a high degree of thermal insulation. The aluminium 
foil on one face of this board, in conjunction with an air space, 
provides a structure with a U value comparable with that obtained 
when any other building board is used—and at a very competitive 
price. 


IT’S THE CORE THAT COUNTS 

All plasterboard has an incombustible core of Gypsum, which con- 
tains 20% combined water. During a fire this water is gradually 
released in the form of vapour, which provides an effective barrier 
to the fire’s progress. 


Hille 

Ss use 

office 

ip to 

| with FACTS AND DIAGRAMS 

price concerning fire resistance and thermal insulation 

ents, are contained in our free illustrated brochure. 

narle Write today to: 
THE GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
G.P.O. BOX 321, LONDON W1 


ABFO!. 
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For private sanctums 


and “‘ARMOURCAST”’ Glass 
Doors are guaranteed for five years 


Door check and closer available 
for both doors. ‘ARMOURPLATE’ 
and ‘ARMOURCAST’ are registered 
trade marks of Pilkington 
Brothers Limited. Supplies 
are available through the usual 
trade channels. 


PILKINGTON’S 


“ARMOURCAST” Glass Doors 
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For general offices 


For further information 

on ‘ARMOURPLATE’ and 
‘ARMOURCAST’ Glass Doors 
consult the Technical Sales 
and Service Dept., Pilkington 
Brothers Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. 
(St. Helens 4001) or Selwyn 
House, Cleveland Row, 

St. James’s, S.W.1. 

(WHitehall 5672-6.) 


PILKINGTON’S 


“ARMOURPLATE” Glass Doors 
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one of many decorative designs 


The brilliantly successful G.E.C. 101 range of fluorescent fittings 
offers a wide choice of designs for every lighting requirement— 
in executive offices, showrooms, shops and stores, as well as 
factory areas. They are made for 1} to 8 ft. single or twin Osram 
guaranteed tubes, and all employ the famous G.E.C. 

Basic Channel with its proven advantages of versatility and 
economy in installation and maintenance. 


The fitting illustrated, F41142/3, is stoved enamelled blue/grey and the 
glass gives a substantial measure of control of the downward light. 


fluorescent lighting fittings 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Glamorock used to gay effect on the Classic cinema, Chelsea. Architects: Dowton & Hurst. Contractors: W. Phillips & Son Limited 


GLAMOROCK 
TRANSLATES THE CLASSIC 


into a modern building of unusual beauty and distinction 


Perhaps you’ve read or heard already that Glamorock is an entirely new facing medium 
for interior and exterior walls... that, being natural stone, it possesses all the beauty 
and weather-resistant qualities of a natural product... yet with outstanding economy 
and ease of application ... that it will not craze or peel... that it resists dirt or smog 
... and that none of its 22 natural colours can ever fade, whether they are used separ- 
ately or in any of an infinite number of exquisite colour blends. 


Now, Architects, Designers and Contractors all over the country are proving these facts 
for themselves. 


The transformation of the Classic cinema, Chelsea, is only one example of the way Glamorock 
is starting to change the face of Britain’s buildings. 

Please write for fully detailed colour brochure to either of the distributors: 

MONTAGUE L. MEYER LTD. (Branches in principal cities), 14 Buckingham St., London, W.C.2 
SURFACE PROTECTION LTD., 28 South Street, London, W.|. or to any Builders’ Merchants 


Manufacturers: GLAMOROCK LTD., MONZA STREET, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E.1 Royal 6785/6 


Think in terms of GLAMOROCK 


scintillating natural stone facing 
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ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE HATFIELD 


SALFORD SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Architect: Architects: 
G. Noel Hill Easton & Robertson 


WORKINGTON COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Architect: 


John H. Haughan 


READING TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Architects: 
Lanchester & Lodge 


POOLE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 


Architects: 
Elder & de Pierro 


THURROCK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Architect: 
H. Conolly 


BASILDON 
FRYERNS COUNTY SECONDAR! 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Architect: 
Denis Clarke Hall 


KEIGHLEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
YORKS 


Architect: 
A. W. Glover 


OXFORD 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOURNEMOUTH 
ay ART & COMMERCE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
Architect: Architect: 
ae E. G. Chandler John Burton 
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PUNCAN OF JORDANSTONE 


COLLEGE OF ART 
DUNDEE 


Architect: 
_James Wallace 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


Architect: 
K. J. Caton 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 
MILE END ROAD 


Architects: 


Modern 


Technical Colleges 
build with... 


CRITTALL WINDOWS 


LONGLANDS COUNTY COLLEGE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
& SCHOOL OF ART 


Architect: 
Alister MacDonald 


N. BEDS. COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
BEDFORD 


Architect: 
S. Vincent Goodman 


N.E. ESSEX 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
COLCHESTER 


Architect: 
H. Conolly 


R.N. ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
PLYMOUTH 
Architects Department, M.O.W. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD BRAINTREE ESSEX BRANCHES & DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY TEw/96 
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SOMETHING NEW 


IN CERAMIC TILES 


DUROTEX 


A COMPLETELY NEW TEXTURE 


Full range of samples on request: 


you will find them most interesting and useful. 


RICHARDS LTD 


Factories: TUNSTALL, STOKE-ON-TRENT, STAFFS. (Stoke-on-Trent 87215) 
London Office and Showrooms: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 2488 & 8063). 
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(1) 9 in. Dorman Long Lintel 
(2) 6in. Dorman Long Lintel 
(shown dotted) Fs 
(3) Outer skin 
(4) Cavity 


(5) Inner skin 

(6) Inside concrete lintel 
(carried out into cavity 
if so desired) 


(7) Flat arch 


The wide ‘ turn-in’ of the 
Dorman Long Lintel allows 
the cavity to be varied 

from 2 in. to 2} in. in width. 


DL LINTEL SMOWN DOTTED} ++ 


Patent No. 694214 


rue DORMAN LONG LINTEL 
Combined Angle Arch Support « Dampcourse Tray 


IN HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL, FOR USE AT THE 
HEADS OF OPENINGS IN EXTERNAL CAVITY WALLS 


Comes on site to required length ready to fix. 
Large saving in site labour costs. 
Cannot be damaged in cavity cleaning. 


THE DORMAN LONG LINTEL has only to be placed into position over the head of 
the opening, and without delay the work carries on. 


Prices and details from : 

DORMAN LONG (Steel) LTD., Sheet Dept., Middlesbrough 
or from district offices at London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Belfast, Glasgow. 


DORMAN LONG 
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RILEY ROBOT 


Hopper feed. Suitable for 

sectional boilers in domestic 

hot water or space heating 

systems—and vertical boilers 


DARK SMOKE 


Under the Clean Air Act it is now an offence 
to emit dark smoke. The problem of ensuring 
smokeless combustion within the meaning 
j of the Act without costly conversions can 
be solved by the installation of Riley Chain 
Grate or Under-feed Mechanical Stokers. 
Write for full technical information. 


‘T’ CHAIN 
GRATE STOKER 


For horizontal shell-type 
boilers. Ensures efficient 
‘ burning of low grade coals. 


DIREKTO 


Bunker feed. For sectional boilers in domestic 
hot water and space heating systems, Also for 


4 
: service is available from service 

depots at Birmingham, Bristol, 

' Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, 


vertical boilers used in steam-raising. Feeds Melton Mowbray and New- 
% direct from bunker to boiler below floor level. all t eS i oe castle ubon Tyre 
| TAL 


boilers, hot water and 
steam heating systems 


| provide smokeless 
from small 


H d. For Cornish, 
RILEY (1C) PRODUCTS LIMITED 
boilers. Specially designed 4 


with grate to fit into 
circular furnace flues. 


Mechanical Stokers - Syntron Electric Vibratory Equipment 
A member of the International Combustion Org i 
NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON WCI1 - TERMINUS 2622 


TGA R66 
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WE HAVE AN EXHIGIT AT 
THE BUILDING CENTRE 


Many 


will be perfect... 


It’s no problem! Whether the plan % 

allows for a small or large bathroom, there isa B 
Bilston Atlanta that will fit. Selected for the Design is 
Centre, the Atlanta is made in five sizes. Every home a 
owner will enjoy the bath that has the famous 8 


Bilston finish and durability, and the skilful design 

that makes the Atlanta the safest, most comfortable 
bath ofall. The Atlanta costs no : 

more than an ordinary bath. 


ALL THIS WITH THE ATLANTA— 


Flat bottom the Atlanta flat bottom helps to 
prevent slipping ...ensures comfort. Particularly 


suitable where a shower is to be fitted. 


Fittings the Atlanta is supplied with or without 
overflow ...withor without handgrip. The feet can 
be adjusted to accommodate all types of trap, in- 
cluding the Bilston ‘Wastefio’ prefabricated waste, 
trap and overflow unit. Also available with the 
Bilston O.P. Hand Grip specially designed to meet the 


Safety the low sides make the Atlanta safer for 
needs of the elderly or infirm. 


young and old. [t can be fitted to give an overall 
height of only 16”. 
Colours the Bilston range includes white, or the 


Taps can be fitted centrally, or on either corner 
exact colour required for any decorative scheme, 


to facilitate installation and maintenance. 


\ Uff YY 
y 


BILSTON~—the bath SPECIALISTS 


e Atlanta 


\ 


= = 


Magna 
Cresta 
@ Marina 
@ Mermaid 
@ Bermuda 


Bilston Foundries Ltd., Bilston, Staffordshire. Illustrated literature is available on request. 
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PERMANITE 


DAMPCOURSES 


for every type of building 


AB 


—- 

= 


+ 


= 
+--+ 
=e 


— 


TO 


‘PERMALUME’ 
‘ASBEX?’ B.S. 743 : 1951 


445 OLD FORD ROAD LONDON g.3 


3 PERMANITE carry out Mastic Asphalt and felt roofing contracts in all parts of the country. Specify PERMANITE 
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and see why 


ExXKPARIDED METAL 


is used for suspended 
ceilings on all important contracts. 


It is so adaptable that the design of a plaster ceiling can be faithfully 
reproduced from the drawing board to finished job, whatever shape 
is required. 


Expanded Metal Lathing is not only a background but it is also a 
reinforcement with hundreds of keys in each square foot to support 
the plaster in suspended ceilings, partitions, linings, ducts and encase- 
ment of steelwork, with a high degree of fire protection. 


We can give you expert advice, based on sixty years’ experience, in the 
design, supply and erection of erpanded metal backgrounds for plaster. 


x<X<PARIDED METAL 


at the heart of more things than most people realise 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY LIMITED surwoop HOUSE, CAXTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE: ABBEY 7766 
ALSO AT: ABERDEKN + BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - CARDIFF + DUBLIN - EXETER + GLASGOW + LEEDS + MANCHESTER + WEST HARTLEPOOL Expamet 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, ANNACIS INDUSTRIAL ESTATE VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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}GYPROC| products include: 


GYPROC WALLBOARD 
GYPROC PLANK 

GYPROC LATH 

GYPROC SARKING BOARD 
GYPROC SHEATHING 
GYPUNIT PANELS 
GYPROC COVE 

GYPROC PLASTERS 


Paristone Browning Plasters 

Haired, Unhaired and Metal Lathing grades 
Paristone Wall Finishing Plaster 
Gypstone Board Finishing Plaster 
Cretestone Concrete Bonding Plaster 
Gyproc Metropolitan Stucco 
Gypklith Surface Filler 
Gyplite Ready-Mixed Plasters 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
Gypunit Partition System and Wall Linings 
Gypstele Roof and Wall Linings 
Gypstele Suspended Ceilings 
Plaxstele Suspended Ceilings 
Gyproc 2-inch Solid Partition 


ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS 
Gypklith Acoustic Tiles 
Acoustic Gyproc 
Gyproc Slotted Acoustic Tiles 
Gyptone Acoustic Tiles 
Acoustele Suspended Ceilings 
Dekoosto Acoustic Plaster 


THERMAL INSULATION PRODUCI'S 
Gyproc Insulating Wallboard and Lath 
Gypklith Wood Wool Slabs 
Zonalex Mineral Insulation 


Literature is readily available on any or all 
of these products. 


.....1S one of the 
most versatile and 
economical systems of 
demountable partitioning 


GYPUNIT Partitions are easily and speedily erected, light in weight, 
demountable and adaptable to individual-requirements. The surface 
spread of flame classification is Class 1(B.S.476). For extra quietness 
there is a Double-leaf cypuniT Partition giving high sound reduction. 
GYPUNIT Partitions are described fully in ‘‘Architects’ Journal” 
Information Sheet RI.21G2.Copies available on request. 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Head Office: Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Gravesend 4251/4 

Glasgow Office: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow S.W.1. Govan 2141/3 

Midland Office: 11 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. Nottingham 82101 
London Office: Bath House, 82 Piccadilly, London W.1. Grosvenor 4617/9 
Contracts Dept: Lacey Green, Aylesbury, Bucks. Princes Risborough 581/2 


‘GYPROC’ IS THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED GU6 
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Self Service Store, Chalton Street, St. Pancras Reproduction by courtesy London Oo-opsrative Soctety Lid, 


; THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 

Here is another example of Trinidad Lake House, 232-242 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 
TRINASCOLIN Linoleum Flooring, Telephone: TATe Gallery 4388 
laid by craftsmen of the THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 
Limmer & Trinidad Group of Asphalt House, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Cardiff 24731 

Companies who are specialists in THE TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. (NORTH WESTERN) LTD., 

all types of Decorative and India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. Central 8591 

Industrial Surfaces. Descriptive MEMBERS OF THE 
leaflets are available. 
cus LIMMER & TRINIDAD GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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No. 400 


‘Floor Spring. 


_ WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD._ 
Established over 200 years 
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THERMAL INSULATION 
you — send for this DATA 


DATA SHEET NO. 12. Stillite SM3 and Stilmat Mineral Wool 

in roll form for Thermal and Acoustic insulation of Buildings: 

‘U’ values for various roof and floor constructions: Sound absorption 
coefficients: Floating Floors. 


DATA SHEET NO 3. Stillite SR5 Mineral Wool semi-rigid 

slabs well suited to combine Acoustic treatment, Thermal 
insulation and Fireproofing: Conductivity graph: Sound absorption 
coefficients. 


DATA SHEET NO. 15. Stillclad preformed 

pipe sections covers the recommendations 

of BSS 1334 (47) and BSS 1588 (49) for 

Hot and Cold water installations. 


% There is a Stillite insulating 
material to meet every insulating 


PREFORMED 
requirement over a temperature STILLITE ] 

range of —400°F to +1500°F. A MAB ERS 


highly qualified advisory depart- 
ment is always at your service. 


INSULATION 
FIREPROOF - INERT - DAMP REPELLENT 


STILLITE PRODUCTS LTD., 15 Whitehall, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 0922-6 
and 23! St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2, Central 4292 
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IDEAL 


NEOFIRE 
No. 2C 


NEOFIRE 
No. 10 


British Patent No. 753719 


The Ideal No. 10 Neofire is primarily designed for 


backed by a boiler specially designed to provide the 
combination of Domestic Hot Water Supply and 
Background Heating. The boiler will heat up to 
3 radiators in other parts of the house, and the 
domestic supply is obtained by the ‘Indirect’ 
method, which entails the installation of an Ideal 


Direct Hot Water Supply, with a cylinder of not 
less than 30 gallons. The boiler can be Bower- 
barffed (rust resistant treatment) for use in soft 
water districts. 

In hard water areas the No. 10 Neofire can be 
installed to provide both Domestic Hot Water 


Indirect Cylinder of appropriate capacity. 


and Background Heating. 


Each Neofire has a boiler of sufficient power to take care of approximately 40 square feet 
of radiation, plus an average amount of piping, and to provide hot water for all domestic 
purposes with a cylinder of 20 gallon nominal capacity. 

Designed to burn smokeless fuel, Ideal Neofires consume approximately 2 Ib. per hour, 
utilising up to 60 per cent of the heat contained in the fuel, compared with 15-20 per 
cent by the ordinary open fire. 


Standard colours are Cream Mottle, Black, Copper Lustre. 


IDEAL NEOFIRE 


Over 200,000 NOW INSTALLED in post-war homes! 


A working demonstration model of the Ideal Neofire may be 
seen at Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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Gatic 


COVER and FRAME 
and 


EP 


a NEW 


FOR 


ETROL STATIONS 


Approved by 
L.C.C. 


Designed and developed by the Dover Engineering Works, a 
new Elkington Gatic air-tight, water-tight and non-rocking 
cover and frame with an easily removed centre plug is now in 
full production. 


This new cover and frame, fully approved by the London 
County Council for petrol stations, garages, etc., has been 
produced to meet the need for the rapid inspection of below- 
ground petrol storage tank levels. 


The cover and frame are precision cast by the special 
Elkington Gatic casting technique which ensures they retain 
their ‘as cast’ true metal to metal register giving a long life of 
service free from subsequent distortion. 


The cover has a hole in the centre into which is fitted a 
tapered plug, which can be lifted out for quick dipping of tank 
levels, and when replaced the centre plug has an airtight and 
watertight fitting. This plug being of light weight it is a great 
asset where female labour is employed. 


A fully illustrated catalogue of Elkington Gatic covers and 
frames gladly sent on request to Dept. R. 


OVER 3,000,000 ELKINGTON 
GATIC COVERS AND FRAMES 
IN SERVICE THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


ELKINGTON Gatic 


COVERS and FRAMES 
FOR 

ALL 
PURPOSES 


ELKINGTON GATIC 
COVERS (Recessed) 


ROADWAYS 
(All types of surfacing) 
Works entrances and 
private roads 

YARDS, DOCKS, 
GARAGES 

For Heavy, Medium and 
Light Traffic 

PAVEMENTS, FACTORIES, 
STATIONS, PATHS and 
SCHOOLS 

For Heavy, Medium and 
Light Loads and Dead- 
weight Loads 

ELKINGTON GATIC 
UTILITY COVERS, 
GRATINGS and FRAMES 

MULTIPLE COVERS 


DUCT and TRENCH 
COVERS 


WHY ELKINGTON GATIC COVERS & FRAMES 
ARE NON-ROCKING - AIR-TIGHT & WATER-TIGHT 


SUBSTANTIAL METAL TO 
METAL CONTACT THROUGHOUT 


INTERPOSITION OF GREASE FILM 
RENDERS THE CONTACT BOTH 
WATER- AND GAS-TIGHT 


AN ELKINGTON COVER (OR 
GRATING) FITS NOT ONLY 
UPON BUT ALSO WITHIN 
THE CORRESPONDING _IN- 
TERNAL SURFACES OF ITS 
FRAME 


THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS Ltd. Talbot House, Arundel St. W.C.2. Cov. 0834 
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ELKINGTON COVERS POSSESS A SOLIDITY WHICH 
WITHSTANDS HEAVIEST TRAFFIC. 
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JI. SAINSBURY LTD 
3 choose Ceramic Tiles 


ne 


Hygiene is of the utmost 
importance — where food is handled and 
displayed. Ceramic Tiles were 

chosen for Wall and Floor surfaces, 

in this delightfuily modern 

Self-Service Provision Store, in 
Porchester Road, Bayswater, London. 
The ideal surface, combining 

perfect appearance with minimum 
maintenance costs. 


Main Contractors: Bovis Ltd., 1, Stanhope Gate, London, W.t. 
Tiling by: Carter & Co. (London) Ltd. 


Visit the Association's display of ceramic tiles at the Building Centre, Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C.1. 


Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association + Federation House - Stoke-on-Trent 
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An increasing number of queries regarding the 


Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos as a 


functional element of Architectural Design is being 
received from Architects. 

: In this announcement we present the following 
E elementary information to provide a firm platform 
for further detailed enquiries. 


REGD. 


‘**What do you consider is the major advantage 
of Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos ?”’ 


Probably the most important element is that the 
‘Limpet’ process gives intimate surface contact, 
sealing all joints, covering rivets, irregularities 
and protrusions in a continuous coat that entirely 
eliminates air spaces—a significant factor in itself. 


‘*I understand that Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos 
has two insulating properties ?”’ 


Correct. In addition to providing a high degree of 
thermal insulation, it is an excellent material for 
absorbing sound. Indeed, many firms have 
specified the process for correcting acoustic 
distortions alone. 


**Being largely Asbestos, I suppose the process 
gives a measure of fire protection ?’’ 


Most certainly ! Again, it is often used solely be- 
cause of its fireproofing properties. In fact, this 
method was the first to be approved for Class A 
fireproofing of ships under the 1948 Convention. 


‘‘Being porous, isn’t the treatment liable to 
premature rotting where condensation exists ?”” 


On the contrary. Asbestos is chemically inert. 
It is rotproof, verminproof and undamaged by 
water. Condensation is diffused preventing 
dripping and allowing for speedy re-evaporation 
to the atmosphere from the warm surface of 
the coating. 


an architect asks questions about 
Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos by NE WALLS 


**It seems too versatile for words. It’s a Thermal 
and Acoustic Insulant, rotproof and vermin- 
proof, fire-resistant, prevents condensation, 
resists vibration... anything else ?’’ 


Well. It has been used extensively purely as an anti- 
corrosion measure on metals subject to severe 
corrosive conditions, but we’d have to know the 
particular application you had in mind to give our 
full recommendations. 


*‘Naturally. And if we did want Thermal and 
Acoustic Insulation—and Fire protection in one 
coating—I suppose it would cost the earth?’’ 


Frankly—no. You see, the erection of timber 
grounds is not necessary. In application there is no 
cutting to waste, and the density and thickness is 
controllable to a very fine degree by highly efficient 
operators. It compares favourably with conventional 
insulation methods and materials. 


Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos is a particularly suitable 
multi-purpose insulant in schools, public buildings 
and the like. Our considerable experience in this 
field will be gladly placed at your disposal. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 

A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 

Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, DUBLIN, 
BRISTOL & CARDIFF 
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Where before there was noise and echo, silence reigns. In planning the 
modern interior, the lowering of the level of internal noise is 

an essential part of modern living. To this end, Hermeseal have combined 
the most satisfactory visual treatment of wall and ceiling surfaces 

with the maximum absorption of sound. Each problem receives individual 
treatment by experts in acoustics — each installation adds 


to the decor of home or office. Write for further particulars. 


HERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED 
Head Office: 4 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 4324 
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2,300 houses built with 
LW mortar 


Temper Led. Cord. for the County Borough of Doncaster 


An aerial view of a section of the Cantley neighbourhood L. J. Tucker, A.R.I.B.A., F.l.Hsg., Borough Architect’s and Estates 
unit of the County Borough of Doncaster where 1,500 Housing Surveyor. 
houses have been built with Clodin Admixture. Built by the Building Contractors of Doncaster under the Small 


Builders Scheme. 


lL O) | (MADE IN BRITAIN FROM BRITISH RAW MATERIALS ONLY) 


THE DENSIFYING MORTAR—ADMIXTURE 
FOR PLASTICITY COMBINED WITH ADEQUATE STRENGTH 
AND REAL ECONOMY — BUT COMBINED WITH SAFETY! 


IS THE PRODUCT OF 


CLODOL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 37 tovaine pLace NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE | 


Telephone: NEWCASTLE 29941/29942 Telegrams: ‘“CLODOL”’ 
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Trianco 


The Trianco 0:250 
Boiler of 250,000 B.t. 
capacity. It burns 35 sec. gas Oil. 


TRIANCO 


automatic boilers 


automatic boilers set the highest 


standard in efficiency and economy! 


There is an automatic Trianco boiler to meet every need and 
to provide genuine high thermal efficiency and low operating 
costs. In fact, as a highly reliable means of providing econo- 
mical central heating and hot water supply for any building, 
from factories to flats, there is no better boiler! 

Solid fuel or oil-fired, labour saving, completely smokeless 
combustion, positive thermostatic control and over 80% 
combustion efficiency are outstanding features of the Trianco 
range. 

Trianco industrial, solid fuel or oil-fired boilers are available 
in units of 250,000, 400,000, 500,000, 800,000 and 1,000,000 
B.t.u’s capacity. They can be built up to give larger capacities 
by double or treble banking, as required. 

The Trianco domestic range of attractively-styled boilers 
commence from 50,000 B.t.u’s capacity upwards. 


Solid fuel or oil fire 


TRIANCO LTD IMBER COURT EAST MOLESEY SURREY 


TELEPHONE: EMBERBROOK 3300 


Write for details to 
The Association of Vermiculite Exfoliators 
51-55 Strand, London, WC2 Tel: TRAfalgar 7888 


The Trianco D.1000 Solid Fuel Boiler of 1,000,000 
B.t.u’s capacity. It can be fitted with automatic 
conveyor and ash disposal units. 


before specifying insulating materials 


Especially for floor and roof screeds 
plasters - 


loose fill 


Me 
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_Milner for 


Milner have 50 years of 
experience in making 
shutters—their work- 
manship is of the highest 
standard— they use only 
the finest materials. 
Among the many exclu- 
sive advantages of Milner 
shutters are these: 

Ball bearings at every 
friction point. Deep side 
guide channels for 
security. Close-coiled 
helical torsion springs 
ensuring a balanced cur- 
tain and ease of operation. 
Deep section curved slats 
for strength. 
Specifications available for 
10 different types of roller 
shutters and wicket gates. 
You can choose the shutter 
best suited for your particu- 
lar needs from MILNER. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Why architects 
now specify 

rubberised paint for 
steamy conditions 


SISCOMATTE is the leading rubberised paint in 
Britain. It has been specified by architects throughout the 
country for kitchens, bathrooms, canteens, factories, and 
other situations where steam or condensation presents a 
problem. They have chosen Siscomatte because: 

(a) It has the maximum resistance to steamy conditions. 
(b) Ithasan unusually high titanium oxide content, which 
gives outstandingly good opacity. Where a surface 
can be covered in one coat, Siscomatte can do it. 
(c) It is the easiest Wall Paint there is to apply. 
(d) It is the most beautiful thing in Wall Paint, which 
makes it ideal for all rooms. 
We shall be very pleased to supply samples and full 
information. 


SISCOMATTE 


STEAMPROOF 
rubberised paint 


There is a full range of Sissons paints for 


Telephone: VICtoria 5631 
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OF HALL ENGINEERING LTD 


Makers of office equipment, shutters and partitioning 
Central Sales Office: 60 Rochester Row, London, 8.W.1 


Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 


every decorating purpose, backed by 150 
years’ experience. Among them:— 
TUNGOLAC SUPER 
GLOSS FINISH 
CALCARIUM WATER PAINT 
SISSONS FLOOR DRESSING 


COLOUR SCHEME SERVICE 


Our representative will gladly 
call to discuss special require- 
ments for contract work. 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. LTD., BANKSIDE, HULL 
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PARK YOUR CYCLES THE oO DO i. | i WAY 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


WITH ODONI PATENT “ALL-STEEL” B i Cc Y Cc L E S T A | D S| 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS, FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE. 
SINGLE- OR DOUBLE-SIDED. HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 


ILLUSTRATION OF TYPE 10 


Double-sided semi-vertical 


stand as supplied to Messrs. 
Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd. 
FOR STRENGTH OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, COMPACTNESS ANDJEASE 
OF PARKING AND REMOVAL OF 
CYCLES THIS STAND IS OUT- 
STANDING 


Ground Frame width 5’— 
Roof span 9’-9” (chord) 


Supplied in any even-numbered unit 
from 16 cycles. 


: 
| 


| Weare at your service for 
| planning the maximum 
| 
| 
| 


Full details from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


ALFRED A. ODONI & CO., LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE Telephone: NATional 8525/6 
LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2 _ Telegrams: Odoni Ave London 


accommodation the 
minimum area. | 


Plenum heat unit 


The unit is designed for use with any of our standard 
types of locker, and is specifically intended for the 
smaller size of Amenity Block which does not justify a 
centralised heating plant. 


It fully covers all the Welfare requirements for heating 
and drying at very low running costs with most modest 
capital outlay. 


Our technical representative will be pleased to give you 
full details of this important addition to our lockering 
service. 


The illustrations show a_ typical 
heater unit, and also the unit fitted 
to a single tier locker aisle. 


SPEEDWELL 


GEAR CASE CO. LTD. 


ME ROAD, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 6. 


GRAMS “SPEEDWELL” BIRMINGHAM 6. 
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—— NO hacking! 


PLASTAWELD BONDING 


OF SQUARE YARDS 
‘KEYED’ EVERY DAY / 


Over 100 sq. yds. can be covered with a gallon can of 
PLASTAWELD, the Permanent Bond for gypsum plasters — 
the ‘key’ that goes on straight from the tin. And that’s one 
: reason why more architects are specifying PLASTAWELD 
Another reason — PLASTAWELD slices labour costs! 

Ideal for browning backing as well as skimming coats, 
4 PLASTAWELD Permanent Bonding Fluid is specially suitable 
4 for bricks, smooth shuttered concrete, tiles and even asbestos. 
3 Architects on major projects everywhere always specify 
i PLASTAWELD, for Hospitals, Factories, Schools, Military 
and Ministry of Works contracts. Specify PLASTAWELD for 
3 all your work, too. 


MANGER’S PLASTAWELD 
puts an end to hours of expensive labour 


NO blinding, with sand! 
NO noise, dust or dirt! 


Apply straight from the can 


Please write 
or ’phone our 
Technical Department 
when you’ve any problems. 
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J. MANGER & SON. Dept. Rj, London E.8 CLissold 8521 (5 lines) | 


Supporting structure 70 ft. high for a 400 ft. chimney at Drakelow ‘B’ Power 
Station near Burton-on-Trent was cast in fir plywood concrete shuttering. 
Approx.800,000sq.ft. of shuttering was used by M.J. Gleeson (Contractors)Ltd. 
in forming concrete foundations for plant main buildings and ancillary works, 
including two chimney supports at this 480 MW station for the Central Elect- 
ricity Generating Board. Consulting Civil Engineers: L.G. Mouchel & Partners. 


FIR PLYWOOD SHUTTERING FORMS 
SMOOTH CONCRETE SURFACES 


Unbroken concrete surfaces at low cost of materials 
and labour are provided with Canadian Douglas Fir 
plywood shuttering. This convenient panel material 
reduces the amount of complicated joinery necessary 
in shuttering work. Whether for intricate forms or for 
conventional shuttering waterproof glue fir plywood 
saves money for the builder. 


ih 


CONCRETE FORMS Of fir plywood were re-used as shown up to I5 times ona 
32 acre Vancouver shopping centre. The huge concrete project called for 
149,000 square feet of fir plywood with !9,000 feet re-used from other 
building sites. 


ath. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


for technical information about fir plywood write to: Plywood Manufacturers 
Association of British Columbia, Wheatsheaf House, 4 Carmelite Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Fir plywood marked (PMBC EXTERIOR ) has waterproof glue 
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Roof Ventilator 


The ‘Airflo’ Powered Roof Ventilator can easily be incor- 
porated into any building scheme. Fits any roof angle and 
is light enough to use on iron or corrugated roofs. Unit 
supplied assembled ready for fixing. 


from £29 15s. Od. 


Air Diffuser 


The ‘Airflo’ Diffuser unit offers 
the best method of ventilating 
single storey workshops. Fresh 
air is drawn into the premises and 
discharged directly over the work- 
ing area. A_ variably pitched 
diffuser regulates the effective 
area of ventilation and this can 
easily be controlled from below 
by engaging a hooked rod on the 
operating handle. The height at 
which the fan has to be fixed is 
immaterial since the coverage 
and intensity of air movement can 
be adjusted at will. 


a great service to industry 


Industrial Fan & Heater Co Ltd 
Gif” Works: BIRMINGHAM, 11 Phone: ViCtoria 2277 


and at LONDON - MANCHESTER - SWANSEA 
A Member of the 


Group of Companies 


thé 


SIEBER 


You Can GA 


Installed in Factories, Warehouses, Offices, Swimming Baths, 


%* “SIEBER” provides a place for every 


thing and everything in its place. 


%* All wearing apparel is neatly and com- 


pactly stored. 


%* Rainsoaked garments are thoroughly 


aired, and dried, reducing absenteeism 
due to colds, chills, etc. 

% Maximum hygiene is assured; as neither 
ay dirt nor musty odours can cause 
a breeding ground for vermin or infec- 
tious disease. 


% “SIEBER” Hangers save valuable fac- 


tory floor space. 


% Solid construction eliminates costly 


maintenance charges. 


%& Low cost proves an investment, not an 


expense. 


% The “SIEBER” Hanger System fully 


meets the new Factory Act. 


Simple to 


throughout the country. 


install in new 


Write for literature and details of our Free Planning Service. 
AIR-DRY 
HANGER 


SIEBER 


JAMES SIEBER EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 
124 Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 4531 & 5121 


or existing 
buildings. 


Pilferproof 
Locking 
Basket and 
other types of 
Hangers 
supplied. 


Pilferproof’ Locking 
Basket Hanger. 
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The world’s largest Generators 
will help to fill the 
demand for still more power 


The development of nuclear 
energy for generating electricity 
is still front-page news. Less 
publicised, though no less out- 
standing, are new developments 
in conventional generating 
plant. The  turbo-alternator 
shown here is a 550,000 kilowatt 
unit — twice the capacity of the 
next largest on order for the 
Central Electricity Generating 
Board. It has been designed for 
the projected new power station 
at Thorpe Marsh. For Blythe 
‘B’, another new station, 
275,000 kilowatt in-line units 
are on order. They will be 
powered by steam at 2,350 Ib. 
per sq. in. and 1,050°F, with 
reheat to 1,000°F. 

Nuclear power will play an 
important part in meeting the 
ever-increasing demand for 
electricity. Work is now in 
Progress on the first three 
nuclear power stations, at 
Bradwell, Berkeley and Hinkley 
Point. By 1966/7 some 5 to 6 


million kilowatts of nuclear- 
generated electric power will 
be available. 

Though these projects will 
not be completed for some 
time, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board plays an 
important part in today’s fight 
against inflation. Power stations 
are being built at a cost no 
greater than in 1948 - £50 per 
kilowatt installed. And, al- 
though the output of the 
industry has doubled since 
1948, the increase in man- 
power is only about one-third. 

By providing today for the 
power we shall need in years to 
come, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board is building a 
secure foundation for our 
future prosperity. 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 


CuprINoL W.R. Clear and W.R. Green 
combine water repellency with the preserva- 
tive properties of CUPRINOL, which has been 
proved in use for nearly fifty years. By 
stabilizing movement in timber, they mini- 
mise the swelling and shrinking of wood 
under changing moisture conditions. 

CuprINnoL W.R. grades also prevent 
attack by wood-boring beetles and rot; can 
be painted or varnished over. Easy to apply 
on site by dipping. Suitable for vertical 
boarded shop fascias, boarded cladding to 
buildings, doors, ladders, window frames 
and all joinery exposed on building sites 
prior to being built in. 

‘The Cuprinol Preservation Centre offers 
technical advice on all preservation problems 
and can arrange Surveys, Reports and expert 
treatment of outbreaks of Death Watch Beetle 
and Woodworm in any part of the country. 
Please write or telephone:— 


Dept. 4, CUPRINOL LTD., Terminal House, Victoria, London, S.W.!. Tel: SLOane 9274 
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JUST PUBLISHED | 
Hudson’s 


Bumpinc Contracts 


This is the leading treatise on the subject. | 
Radical revision has been necessary in this 
new edition due to changes in the practice | 
and techniques of the building and engin- 
eering industries, the widespread adoption 
of standard forms of contract, and of the 
use of independent arbitration. 


8th Edition by E. J. RIMMER, Q.C. and | 
I. N. DUNCAN WALLACE 


£4 4s. net (2s. 6d. postage) 


R.1I.B.A. Forms oF 


ContTRACT 


An expansion and revision of the chapter | 
in the author’s general work on building 
contracts, this book contains and comments | 
on the 1957 revision of the 1939 R.I. =A. 
Forms. 

. most. useful and up-to-date.”— | 
Surveyor 
. wholeheartedly recommended.”’— 
Contract Journal 


By Donald Keating 
30s. net (Is. 6d. postage) © 


SWEET & MAXWELL | 


@ /! New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 | 


FOUNDED 1882 


THE INSTITUTE 
OF CLERKS OF WORKS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
INCORPORATED 


Meetings are held at 66 Portland Place, London, 
W.1 by permission of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 


Chapters - Belfast, Edinburgh, Leeds, 

Manchester and Birmingham 
Examinations - are held at London, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Manchester 
Architects, Surveyors and Engineers 
requiring Clerks of Works, write 
The Secretary, Liverpool House, 15- 

17 Eldon Street, London, E.C.2 
Phone: London Wall 2392 


For WARMER, DRIER and 
CHEAPER HOMES 


Specify 
Lightweight Concrete 
Blocks 


FOR INNER LEAVES OF EXTERNAL 
WALLS AND PARTITIONS 
(LOAD BEARING AND NON-LOAD BEARING) 


But ensure that they comply with 

| British Standard Specifications by order- 

| ing from a member of the Federation 
of Building Block Manufacturers 


RECOMMENDED BY LEADING AUTHORITIES 
APPROVED BY BUILDING SOCIETIES 


For particulars or list of members apply: 
The Secretary 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING 


BLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
Ravensbury Avenue, Morden 


Surrey. Telephone: Mitcham 1463 


DYE-LINES, BLUE PRINTS. 
STATS, ETC. 


Tracing and Drawing Office Supplies 
KINGSTON PHOTOGRAPHIC AND DRAWING 
OFFICE SUPPLIES LIMITED 
Works: 32-34, Fairfield Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
Tel: KIN 3911 & 6094 
Retail: 3, The Parade, London Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
Tel: KIN 6726 


PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION 
OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS. 


The Certificate Course will start in 
October 1959 and is open to qualified 
architects and to students who have 
passed the R.I.B.A. Intermediate or 
its equivalent. It comprises part-time 
evening study for one session, followed 
by practical work. In addition a Short 
Course of visits and lectures will be held 
from Wednesday 30 December 1959 to 
Friday 1 January 1960; fee £3 10s. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University 
College London, Gower St., W.C.1. 


MODELS = 
John B. THORP 


98 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C.I 


FOR 

TOWN PLANNING 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

ESTATES and 
INTERIORS Telephone: 

HOLBORN 1011 
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BUILDING | 
CENTRE |. 


for all your problems | 


relating to - 


building materials 
and equipment 
e 


LUNCHTIME FILM SHOWS 
Commencing October 7th 1 


Apply for particulars 


Call, write or telephone 


Open - Monday to Friday 


9-39 am.- § p-m. 


Saturday 


9-39 am.-I p-m. 


26 Store Street, 
LONDON, W.C.!1 


Telephone: Museum 5400 — 10 lines - 
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PAINTED WITH / | _ British Oxygen Equipment and Gases... 


Brolac paints 


Photograph by kind permission of the Central Electricity Generating Board 


This imposing new power station at Stone, Staffs. is a 
7 model of efficient planning by the C.E.G.B. To meet 

the exacting requirements of this important building, 
the materials used in its construction and decoration 
had to be the best obtainable and we are proud to 
record that Brolac paints were specified and used for 
both exterior and interior decoration and protection. 


th ll] COLOUR RANGE 


— The full B.S.2660 range of gloss colours, together with | 
the recommended B.S. Colours in semi-gloss and matt | 
finishes, available from stock. 


| 
| 
| 


BROLAC GLOSS ENAMEL FINISH | 
BROLAC EGGSHELL FINISH 

MURAC P.E.P. PLASTIC EMULSION 

MURAC VELVET (MATT OIL PAINT) 

ay BRISTOL FIRST GRADE WATER PAINT, ETC. 


4 The JOHN HALL TECHNICAL AND COLOUR | 
4 ADVISORY SERVICE will be glad to assist with 
specifications and colour advice. 

Colour card and price lists available on request. 


JOHN HALL & SONS 
(BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD. 


HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 (Tel: Whitchurch 2162) | 
vel _ 1-5 Sr. Pancras Way, Lonpon, N.W.1 (Tel: Euston 9181) 
26 ParK Row, LEeps, 1 (Tel: 34390) 


lines 
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MEAFORD “B” POWER STATION 
Fi 
OxYGER facuum 4 4 
| ++.used every day to ease pain and save lives : 


ALLIED 


answers 
beautifully 


The Allied Vogue is more than just a good- 
looking bath. It’s well-made, well-finished 
and comparatively inexpensive. Vogue’s 
good looks stem from the care and skill of 
Allied designers—whose concern with com- 
fort and safety shows in Vogue’s flat interior 
base; Vogue’s strength, permanence and 
durability are due to its cast-iron con- 
struction; the gleaming vitreous enamelled 
finish is exclusive to Allied; and the 
Vogue can be fitted into every bathroom 
quite economically ... with the certainty 


that its final users will applaud your choice. 
Obtainable in the colour-scheme shade 

you want, the Vogue is both beautiful and 

budgetable. Please write for literature. 


Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 
Bath Division, Greenford, Middx. 


for beauty 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 


All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 


Telephone: Langham 2271 
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There’s a 


new kind of 
Fibreglass 


FIBREGLASS LTD. are now ready with a new 


thermal and sound insulation material—lighter, 


more resilient and easier than ever to store, 


handle and install. It is called FIBREGLASS CROWN. 


FIBREGLASS CROWN is made from longer, finer 

fibres. By volume it is 99.52% still air—and still 
’ 

and we re pleased air is the finest insulator of all. Some day we 


intend to do something about the odd 0.48% but, for 


the moment, 99.52% comes close to perfection. 


as Punch about it! 


FIBREGLASS CROWN will be taking overina 
number of different applications; some 
immediately, others quite soon. For anyone 
concerned with them, it will make ljife a lot easier 
and a lot more efficient. Name your particular 
interest and we will gladly supply the details you 
need. 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES 
OF FIBREGLASS CROWN 


1. itis arefined material with no shot or 

coarse fibres. Aij/ the glass is effective. 

2. itis extremely resilient; compression-packed but 
recovers fully when unwrapped. Cuts storage space by 
half, saves considerably ontransport and handling costs. 
3. Itis highly flexible ; easy to cut, conforms readily 

to awkward shapes and butts together without gaping. 


4. Itis much lighter and has greater tear strength. 


. Itis pleasant to handle and quicker to instail. 


o 


. It does not shed fibres and will not settle. 


for better insulation than ever 


Fibreglass Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs, St. Helens 4224 
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SPEEDY COMPLETION with high quality, and 
above all, completion on time: these are the real 
measures of the cost of new construction. Time is 
money, and the lowest tender is not necessarily the 
cheapest. Hold-ups and delays mean to the building 
owner idle capital and production lost. 

The resources of the Laing organisation all contri- 
bute to speedier construction. Co-ordinated planning 
control, facilities for site investigation and materials 
testing, maximum mechanisation, new operational 
techniques with new materials, and also a good repu- 
tation which we intend to keep—all these add up to 
efficient, economical on-time completion. 

If you call us in while your scheme is at the planning 
stage, our experience of speedier methods and prac- 
tical knowledge of costs is available in consultation 
with your architects and engineers. Designing a 
scheme around the machines that will build it makes 
for economy in construction. 

Working these problems out together with your de- 
sign team is the way to save time and money later on. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 
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Mortars for Jointing 


THE ideal jointing mortar will combine good working properties with early 
development of strength, while its mature strength will be no greater than is 
sufficient to meet the purpose for which the masonry is designed. This Digest 
recommends materials and mixes for various circumstances. 

Sulphate attack on mortars was discussed fully in Digest 120 and does not 


receive further attention here. 


A good mortar is highly plastic. It clings to 
the trowel, spreads easily, and does not readily 
part with its water or stiffen unduly in contact 
with an absorptive brick, but remains plastic 
for long enough to allow for easy adjustment 
of the brick to line and level. This also helps 
to ensure the development of a good bond 
between brick and mortar, and there is then 
less risk of rain penetration through the 
finished wall. 

Mortar needs to be strong enough to offer 
good resistance to frost, and it should develop 
its own strength fairly quickly, particularly 
during the winter, when the work may be 
exposed to frost at an early age. It is often 
wrongly assumed that the strongest mortar 
must be the best. But loading tests on walls 
and piers (Digest 75) have shown that the 
strength of the mortar has less influence on the 
strength of brickwork than is commonly 
supposed. Moreover, an unnecessarily strong 
mortar tends to concentrate the effects of any 
differential movement in a few comparatively 
wide cracks; a weaker mortar yields sufficiently 
to accommodate small movements, and any 
cracking tends to be distributed as hair cracks 
in the joints, where they are less noticeable. 
Units that shrink appreciably on drying, such 
as lightweight concrete blocks, or sand-lime or 
concrete blocks, should never be set in an 
unduly strong mortar. 


TYPES OF MORTAR 
Lime mortar 


Traditionally, mortar is made from lime and 
sand. For workability, the voids between the 
sand grains need to be filled with the binder 
paste. This requires about one volume of lime 
for every three volumes of sand. 

Lime mortars made from high-calcium limes 
have good working qualities, especially if the 
lime is prepared by running quicklime to a 
putty. They develop strength very slowly, 
however; they do not ‘set’ but stiffen as they 
lose water by absorption into the bricks or 
blocks, and by evaporation, and any further 
gain in strength is acquired by the very slow 
process of combination with carbon dioxide 
from the air. For this reason such mortars are 
rarely appropriate to present-day methods and 
tempo of construction. 

Hydraulic limes were so named because 
they set under water—that is, they have 
constituents (analogous to those in Portland 
cement) that react with water to form a solid 
mass. Eminently hydraulic limes develop 
strength reasonably quickly. They give good 
service in the hands of those who are familiar 
with them and know by experience how to 
slake and handle them. Nothing in this Digest 
is intended to reflect upon current practice in 
districts where hydraulic limes are readily 
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RECOMMENDED MORTAR MIXES 


Type of Degree of Time of Recommended mixes (1) 
construction and exposure construction (parts by volume) 
position in to wind 
building and rain 
External Walls | Normal construc- | Sheltered and | Spring and :2:8-9 Cement: lime: sand 
Clay bricks tion not designed moderate summer 78 Cement: sand with 
Clay blocks to withstand conditions mortar plasticizer 
Sani-lime bricks heavy loading lime: 
(2) 
Concrete bricks (2) | Above damp-proof 
Concrete blocks Sheltered and | Autumn and 1: 5-6 Cement: lime: sand 
Rubble masonry moderate winter 25-6 Cement: sand with 
conditions mortar plasticizer 
<2 Hydraulic lime: 
sand 
Severe All seasons 1: 5-6 Cement: lime: sand 
conditions : §-6 Cement: sand with 
mortar plasticizer 
2 Hydraulic lime: 
sand 
Normal construc- | All conditions | All seasons 1: 5-6 Cement: lime: sand 
tion not designed or 
to withstand > §-6 Cement: sand with 
heavy loading mortar plasticizer 
=a Cement: sand 
Parapets, free- 
standing walls 
or below damp- 
proof course (3) 
Engineering All conditions | All seasons Cement: sand (4) 
crushing strength construction 
All positions 
Internal Walls | Normal Spring and : 8-9 
: F summer : ement: sand wi 
(5) mortar plasticizer 
P : 3: 10-12 Cement: lime: sand 
Hydrauliclime: sand 
Autumn and 2:8-9 Cement: lime: sand 
winter Cement: sand with 
mortar plasticizer 
:1:5-6 Cement: lime: sand 
: §-6 Cement: sand with 
mortar plasticizer 
2 Hydraulic lime: 
sand 
Tall Chimneys — All conditions | All seasons 2-3 —— lime: 
san 
I1:2:8-9 Cement: lime: sand 


(1) ‘Lime’ refers to non-hydraulic or semi-hydraulic lime. The proportions given are for lime putty. If 
the lime is measured as the dry hydrate, the amount can be increased up to 1} vols. for each vol. of 
lime putty; the hydrate should preferably be soaked at least overnight before use. Where a range of 
sand contents is given (e.g., 5-6, 8-9, or 10-12), the higher should be used for sand that is well graded, 


and the lower for coarse or uniformly 


(2) Whenai:1 


quality or better (BS 187 and 1180). 
(3) Special attention should be paid to the quality of bricks used for these purposes; sand-lime and concrete 


bricks 


fine sand. 


: §-6 mix is used with sand-lime or concrete bricks the bricks should be of Class A(¢) 


should be of the special-purpose type (BS 187 and 1180), and clay products should have a low 


content of sulphate salts. Magnesian lime mortars should not be used below the damp-proof course 
unless the lime has been fully hydrated. 
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available and are normally used with satisfactory 
results. 

Semi-hydraulic limes have less pronounced 
cementitious qualities than eminently hydraulic 
limes, and they develop their strength relatively 
slowly. They can be gauged with Portland 
cement to secure early strength. 

Magnesian limes are not hydraulic, though 
they are often so described. They may develop 
a higher strength than high-calcium limes when 
used in plain lime-sand mixes, and they can be 
gauged with Portland cement. Magnesian lime 
mortars are widely used in the Midlands and 
North of England, with satisfactory results. 


Cement mortar 


Adequate strength in the fully-hardened 
mortar, combined with a rapid development of 
strength in the early stages, is most conveniently 
attained by the use of Portland cement. But it 
is not practicable to adjust the strength simply 
by varying the ratio of cement to sand, because 
lean mixes of cement and sand are harsh and 
unworkable. As with lime mortars, about one 
volume of cement is needed for three volumes 
of sand to give a workable mix, and a mortar 
of this kind is too strong for everyday use. 
Cement-sand mixes in the proportion I : 3 
are appropriate for heavy engineering work in 
bricks of comparable strength, and may also 
be used in foundations and below the level of 
the damp-proof course to give a dense, imper- 
vious mortar, capable of resisting the effects 
under damp conditions of any soluble salts 
that may be present. In other circumstances, 
rich cement mortars are rarely appropriate. 


Lime-cement mortar 


Mortars made with appropriate proportions 
of lime and cement take advantage of the useful 
properties of each. 

Using a I :3 cement mortar as a basis, 
lime-cement mortars are designed on the 
principle that part of the cement is replaced 
by an equal volume of lime so that the binder- 
paste still fills the voids in the sand. In this way, 


good working qualities, water retention, bond- 
ing properties, and early strength can be 
secured without the mature strength being too 
high. Experience has shown that a choice from 
a range of cement-lime-sand mixes in the 
proportions of 1:1 
by volume will meet most requirements, subject 
to some adjustments as outlined in the Table 
opposite. 

The lime used should be non-hydraulic 
(high-calcium or magnesian) or semi-hydraulic. 
It is not advisable to gauge eminently hydraulic 
lime with cement, unless it is certain that there 
is no risk of expansion of unslaked particles 
(Digest 46). 


Air-entrained (plasticized) mortar 


Mortar plasticizers, which entrain air in the 
mix, now provide an alternative to lime for 
imparting good working qualities to lean 
cement-sand mixes. In effect, the air bubbles 
serve to increase the volume of the binder 
paste, filling the voids in the sand, and this 
correspondingly improves the working qualities. 

Workability aids of this kind have proved to 
be acceptable to building operatives. A com- 
parative study of the properties of various mixes 
has shown that a 1 : 6 cement-sand mortar, 
gauged with an effective plasticizer in accord- 
ance with the makers’ instructions, can be 
considered to be a reasonable alternative to a 
I : I : 6 cement-lime-sand mix; a similar 1 : 8 
cement-sand mix offers an alternative to a 
I:2:9 mix. Aerated cement-sand mixes 
leaner than 1:8 are not generally recom- 
mended. 


Masonry cement mortar 


Masonry cements usually consist of a mixture 
of Portland cement with a very fine mineral 
filler and an air-entraining agent. The good 
working properties of mortar mixes made with 
these cements derive from the plasticizing 
effects of the fine material and the entrained 
air. The manufacturers’ instructions for their 
use should be closely followed. 


(4) This recommendation applies only when the maximum possible strength is needed. Otherwise, it is 
better to adopt the recommendations given for clay bricks generally. 

(5) For concrete partition blocks that have an appreciable drying shrinkage the mix with the lower cement 
content is preferable. For some types of partition blocks, e.g. gypsum or anhydrite plaster blocks, a mortar 
based on a gypsum or anhydrite plaster may be used. 
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RECOMMENDED MIXES 


The mortar mixes recommended for 
particular purposes or circumstances are shown 
in the Table. The guiding principle is that the 
mortar used should contain no more cement 
than is necessary to give adequate strength 
in the brickwork, unless there is good reason 
for choosing a richer mix. For example, for 
building in autumn and winter, the richer 
mortars are preferred, as they will develop 
strength quickly to a stage at which they can 
resist the effects of frost. 

Where the bricks or blocks have a high 
drying shrinkage, any consequent cracking is 
less obtrusive if a relatively weak mortar is 
used. The choice may then entail some risk of 
frost damage, and appropriate precautions 
should be taken to protect work in progress 
in cold weather (see Ministry of Works Advi- 
sory Leaflet No. 8). 

The care taken to select the best mix propor- 
tions will be largely nullified if the materials 
for the mix are ‘measured’ by the shovelful 
instead of in gauge boxes, and if no allowance is 
made for the increase in volume of sand when 
it is damp. Thus, 7 volumes of damp sand 
may be equivalent to only 5 volumes of dry 
sand. A simple method of measuring the 
‘bulking’ of a sand is described in Digest 
No. 44. 

The error introduced by bulking is partly 
avoided if the cement-lime-sand mortar is 
prepared from 1:3 lime-sand coarse stuff (wet 
mix), since each volume of coarse stuff is 
equivalent to the same volume of dry sand. 
Thus, in preparing a I: 1:6 cement-lime- 
sand mix, 1 volume of cement and 3 additional 
volumes of sand should be mixed with 3 
volumes of coarse stuff. Similarly, fora 1: 2:9 
mix, I volume of cement is mixed with 6 
volumes of coarse stuff and 3 additional volumes 
of sand, or for a I : 3 : 12 mix, 9 volumes of 
coarse stuff and 3 volumes of sand are taken 
for each volume of cement. 

Alternatively, the coarse stuff can be mixed 
in the proportions I : 6, 2 : 9, or 3 : 12 lime to 
sand, to be gauged at the rate of 1 volume of 
cement to 6, 9, or 12 volumes of coarse stuff, 
respectively. 

The gauging of coarse stuff, as required, is 
preferable to the preparation of a mixture of 


cement, dry hydrated lime, and sand, because 
the lime becomes more plastic if it is soaked 
in water for a time before it is used. Where 
the dry constituents are used, the working 
properties of the mortar can be adjusted and 
improved by increasing the proportion of lime 
by up to half as much again. 

The development of strength in cement-sand 
or cement-lime-sand mixes depends on the 
cementitious properties of the cement, and 
these will be largely lost if the mixed mortar 
is allowed to stand too long and is knocked up 
again after the cement has begun to set. Mixes 
should be prepared in batches of appropriate 
size so that each may be used up within a 
period of about two hours. Any surplus remain- 
ing after that time should be discarded. 

Gypsum plaster must never be added to 
mixes containing Portland cement, because 
such mixtures expand under moist conditions 
(Digest 43). 

Pointing 

Pointing is best done on the bedding mortar 
as the work proceeds. The mix used for pointing 
as a separate operation should not be appre- 
ciably stronger than the bedding mortar. For 
repointing old brick or stonework the mortar 
used should contain no more cement than is 
necessary to give adequate resistance to 
weathering. 


Efflorescence 


Brickwork in cement mortar often shows 
more efflorescence than it would do in a lime 
mortar. While the cement may contribute a 
little to the salt content of the wall, the more 
important reason is probably that a dense joint 
offers a high resistance to the passage of 
moisture. In consequence, more of the water 
present evaporates from the face of the brick 
and deposits there any salts that may be present. 
This affords another reason for avoiding 
unnecessarily dense mortars. 


CHOICE OF MATERIALS 


Sand 


Sand should meet the requ.:ements of the 
British Standard (BS 1200). Very fine sands 
should not be used with hydraulic limes or for 
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engineering brickwork; where they are used 
for other purposes it is advisable to decrease 
the proportion of sand, as indicated in the 
footnote to the Table. 


Lime 


Non-hydraulic, semi-hydraulic and magne- 
sian quicklimes or hydrated limes should 
satisfy the requirements of the British Standard 
for building limes (BS 890). This Standard 
does not cover eminently hydraulic limes, for 
which specification clauses are included in the 
Code of Practice for brickwork, CP 121.101. 


Cement 


Portland cement (BS 12), rapid-hardening 
cement (BS 12), Portland blastfurnace cement 
(BS 146), and sulphate-resistant cement (which 
should conform to the general requirements of 
BS 12) may be used in admixture with‘lime; 
high-alumina cement may not, but it may be 
used in admixture with ground chalk. 


STONE MASONRY 


The principles relating to the choice of 
mortar apply also to the jointing and pointing 


of stone masonry (Digests 20 and 21). Mixes 
similar to those described above are recom- 
mended in the Codes of Practice (CP 121.201 
and 121.202), though it is not intended that 
these should necessarily supersede other mixes 
that are being used with satisfactory results. 

It is inadvisable to use ash mortars for the 
jointing and pointing of historic or monumental 
buildings, because the sulphates introduced 
with the ashes may contribute to cause dis- 
integration of the mortar and may in time have 
some detrimental effect on the stone. 

Occasionally, new limestone buildings deve- 
lop brownish stains near the joints. These are 
caused by a reaction between alkali derived 
from the mortar and traces of organic matter 
present in the stone. Such stains soon disappear 
or become masked by superficial deposits, but 
they may for a time be unsightly. Portiand 
cements and hydraulic limes contain variable 
amounts of alkali, and some may cause more 
staining than others. A simple comparison 
can be made by standing pieces of the stone on 
pats of mortar in separate shallow dishes, 
adding water to the dishes, and watching for 
the development of stains where water absorbed 
from the mortar evaporates from the surfaces 
of the the stone. 


(Prepared at the Building Research Station, Garston, Herts.) 


Digest No. 125: Small underground drains and sewers: II—Corrigenda 


Page 4, Site work, 5th line: for “1o in.” read “12 in.” 
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FACTORY BUILDING STUDIES 


This new series of reports is being prepared primarily for factory managements 
and their designers. 

The design of a factory and its installations may demand knowledge drawn 
from many fields, including production engineering, studies of environmental 
conditions affecting human efficiency and well-being, and the properties of 
building materials and structures. Not least important is provision for 
change: a design too closely tailored to present requirements may well 
prejudice the future. 

Knowledge gained in past and current work at the Building Research 
Station is here presented in relation to some of the economic and technological 
factors on which management decisions must be based. 

In studying this background to factory design, the Station has been guided 
and assisted by the Factory Building Research Committee set up in 1956 by 
the Midland Regional Board for Industry. This Committee comprises 
representatives of many interests concerned with factory buildings: architects, 
factory users, production engineers, constructional engineers, the building 
industry itself and some of the Trade Associations concerned with particular 
aspects of building; the Factory Inspectorate of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service and the Ministry of Works are also represented. 


1. Modern multi-storey factories: a study of their design. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


2. The lighting of factories. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 

3. Floor finishes for factories. 1s. 9d. (1s. 11d.) 
4. Structural loading in factories. (in the press) 
5. Sites and foundations. (in the press) 

6. Noise in factories. (in the press) 


Further reports in the series will deal with: 


Structural frameworks for single storey factory buildings. 
Electricity supply and distribution. 

Colour in factories. 

Fire protection in factory buildings. 

Thermal insulation of factories. 
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